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HE Confederates had fought under many 
disadvantages at Gaines’ mill, and their 
losses were correspondingly severe. Nearly 
eight thousand men were killed and wounded. 
The Federal loss was about the same, and this 
was increased by a thousand or more prisoners 
captured during the battle and “picked up” in 
the vicinity of the field during the next day. 
The night of the 27th, and the greater part of 
the 28th, was spent by the Confederates in car- 
ing for their wounded and in burying the dead 
of their own as well as of the Federal army. 
Many of the commands were composed en- 
tirely of new troops, who had here seen their 
first battle. These were naturally a good deal 
disorganized, but were rapidly brought into 
shape again and prepared for further opera- 
tions. 

General J. E. B. Stuart, whose cavalry cov- 
ered the Confederate left and had not been 
actively engaged in the battle, was ordered to 
move down the Chickahominy, on the morn- 
ing of the 28th, to seize the York River Rail- 
road, and Ewell’s division of infantry was 
pushed forward in the same direction in sup- 
port. On arriving at Dispatch Station, on the 
railroad immediately north of the.Chickahom- 
iny, Stuart dispersed a small body of Federal 
cavalry which he found stationed there, and 
Ewell, coming up soon after, the telegraph 
wires were cut and a portion of the railroad 
track destroyed. The Federals themselves 
burned the railroad bridge across the river. 
Leaving Ewell at Dispatch Station, Stuart 
turned promptly to the left, and pushed for- 
ward along the railroad toward “ White House 
Landing,” on the Pamunkey River. This had 
been, ever since the investment of Richmond, 
the Federal base of supplies, and Stuart was 
led to believe, from such information as he 
could gather on the route, that a considerable 
force had been assembled at that place for the 
protection of the Federal depots of supplies. 
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As he pushed rapidly down the railroad, driv- 
ing in his front small bodies of Federal cav- 
alry posted at prominent points on the route, 
clouds of smoke rising in the direction of the 
landing indicated that the stores were being 
destroyed by the retreating Federals. Meet- 
ing a temporary check at the crossing of Black 
Creek, Stuart’s force halted and camped there 
during the night of the 28th (Saturday). From 
Tunstall’s Station, near Black Creek, Stuart 
telegraphed to Colonel Ingalls, Federal quar- 
termaster at White House, that “the rebels 
were after him ”—a warning which was not 
lost upon the valiant quartermaster—for the 
burning and destruction of the vast depots of 
provisions, clothing, and ammunition contin- 
ued during the entire night. 

The Federal force collected at the White 
House on the morning of the 29th consisted 
of about twenty-five hundred cavalry, fifteen 
hundred infantry, and two batteries of artil- 
lery, under Generals Stoneman and Casey. 
This force exceeded that under Stuart’s com- 
mand, which consisted entirely of cavalry and 
the horse artillery belonging to it, and, with 
the aid of the gun-boats, might readily have 
held Stuart in check and gained time for the 
removal of much of the valuable material 
which was destroyed. But in a state of de- 
moralization, such as existed among the Fed- 
erals at the White House, men never fail to 
take counsel of the old adage, that “ discretion 
is the better part of valor.” Without making 
any serious resistance to Stuart’s advance, Gen- 
eral Casey embarked with the infantry on the 
transports then lying at the landing, while 
General Stoneman retreated down the penin- 
sula toward Yorktown with his cavalry. The 
White House itself was burned; by whom is 
not known, as General Casey stated subse- 
quently that it was done in violation of his 
orders. This act of vandalism is said to have 
been perpetrated by a member of the Ninety- 
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third New York regiment, whose name has 
never become known outside the circle of his 
comrades in his own command, even if they 
were cognizant of the act, which is very doubt- 
ful. White House was a place of historic in- 
terest, connected with Washington and _ his 
family and the old colonial and revolutionary 
times. It was the property and late residence 
of Colonel (afterward General) W. H. F. Lee, 
who was serving with Stuart, and who found it 
in ashes when he reached it with his command 
on the morning of the 29th June. 

On reaching the landing the Confederates 
found a number of barges, or lighters, loaded 
with stores, on fire in the river, and vast quan- 
tities of material of every description either 
wholly or partially destroyed. Only one gun- 
boat, the Marblehead, remained at the landing, 
and she was speedily driven down the river by 
the Confederate sharp-shooters, who advanced 
to the banks of the stream, in easy rifle range 
of the decks of the steamer. 

In the mean time Ewell’s division had en- 
camped at Dispatch Station, where it rested 
until noon on Sunday, the 29th, when General 
Ewell was ordered to Bottom’s bridge, a short 
distance lower down the Chickahominy, to pre- 
vent the passage of the enemy at that point, 
should it be attempted. Negley’s Federal bri- 
gade, with two batteries of artillery, held the 
banks of the stream on the south side; but 
their presence there, which caused General 
Lee to suspect that a crossing was intended, 
arose from a like apprehension on the part of 
General McClellan, who was carefully guard- 
ing the approaches to his right flank and rear. 
General Lee seems to have become satisfied by 
this time that the Federal army had no inten- 
tion of attempting to re-establish communica- 
tion with its former base of supplies at White 
House Landing, but apprehended that an at- 
tempt might be made to retreat down the Pen- 
insula to Yorktown, instead of to the James 
River. Ewell was therefore ordered to guard 
Bottom’s bridge, as stated, while Stuart, with 
his cavalry, was directed to move from the 
White House across the Chickahominy, for 
the purpose of watching the crossings below 
Ewell. 

It soon became apparent that General Me- 
Clellan did not intend to retreat in that direc- 
tion, and before night Ewell was withdrawn 
from his position at Bottom’s bridge, which 
had previously been destroyed by the Federals, 
and ordered to rejoin Jackson’s corps, which 
was to cross the Chickahominy at Grapevine 
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bridge. a short distance below the battle-field 
of Gaines’ mill. This was the bridge over 
which General Sumner had made his famous 
passage during the freshet of May 31st, when 
he was hurrying to the relief of Keyes’ corps, 
which was being demolished by D. H. Hill and 
Longstreet at Seven Pines. It had also been 
of great service to the Federal troops after the 
battle of Gaines’ mill, for across it the greater 
portion of Porter’s shattered forces found safety 
on the south side of the Chickahominy. This 
bridge, as well as all the others between Me- 
chaniesville and the railroad crossing, had been 
either wholly or partially destroyed by the 
Federals as they retired from the former place, 
or after their defeat at Gaines’ mill. But the 
crossing at New Bridge, a short distance above 
the battle-field of the 27th, and another less 
than a mile higher up the stream, had been 
repaired by the Confederates, and were in con- 
dition for use on the 28th. Grapevine bridge 
was not made passable until the night of the 
29th, when Jackson’s troops at once com- 
menced crossing over. . In the forenoon of the 
same day Longstreet, with his own and A. P. 
Hill’s divisions, crossed at New Bridge and, 
passing in rear of the Confederate line of de- 
fense on the south side of the Chickahominy, 
directed his march toward the junction of the 
Long-bridge and Charles City roads. Jack- 
son’s troops did not complete the passage of 
the river until after sunrise on the 30th, when 
the entire Confederate army was reunited on 
the Richmond side of the Chickahominy, and 
it was no longer a question that McClellan was 
endeavoring to withdraw his army to the banks 
of James River. 

Let us now turn to the movements in prog- 
ress on the south side of the Chickahominy, 
while the battles at Mechanicsville, Ellerson’s 
and Gaines’ mills, and the subsequent opera- 
tions of the Confederate forces already de- 
scribed, were taking place on the north side. 
General Magruder, with three small divisions 
of two brigades each, about thirteen thousand 
men, covered the approaches to Richmond 
from the east. His left, under D. R. Jones 
(Toomb’s and Anderson’s Georgia brigades), 
rested upon the bluffs of the Chickahominy, 
near New Bridge. McLaws’ division (Ker- 
shaw’s and Simmes’ brigades), and Magruder’s 
(Cobb and Griffith) extended the line to the 
right, covering the York River Railroad in 
front of Fair Oaks Station. Huger’s division 
of four brigades (Wright, Ransom, Armstead, 
and Mahone) held the ground to the right of 
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Magruder, extending from the railroad on its 
the Williamsburg to the Charles 
City road, and covering Richmond on the 
southeast. Walker’s brigade of Holmes’ di- 
vision, which was stationed on the south side 
of the James, was temporarily attached to 
Huger’s command, but rejoined its own divis- 
ion when it crossed the James to the Richmond 
side in the general movement on the 29th. 
Thus, when Longstreet and the two Hills 
were thrown across the Chickahominy, on the 
26th June, to co-operate with Jackson in the 
attack on MeClellan’s right wing at Mechan- 
iesville, not more than twenty-five thousand 
men were left on the lines in front of Rich- 
mond, extending over a distance of five miles, 
from the bluffs of the Chickahominy to the 
Charles City road. The Charles City, Darby- 
these and 
James River, were guarded by the Third and 
Fifth Virginia, First North Carolina, 
Hampton Legion cavalry. 

Early on the morning of the 25th the Fed- 
eral force confronting Huger’s division be- 


left, across 


town, and other roads between 


and 


came very aggressive, making a strong effort 
to force his picket lines along the Williams- 
burg road. The attempt was partially success- 
ful at first, but after some sharp fighting, in 
which all of his brigades were more or less 
engaged, General Huger succeeded in repelling 
the attack and re-establishing his line. Gen- 
McClellan himself directed this move- 
ment, and was present on the field a part of 
the time while the action was in progress, 
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though the troops engaged were under the im- 
mediate command of General Heintzelman. 
This affair, which lasted, with some intermis- 
sions, during the greater part of the day, is 
known as the battle of Oak Grove or King’s 
Hooker’s division did most of 
the hard fighting on the Federal side, and lost, 
according to his own admission, three hundred 
and nine men. But there were present on the 
field, and more or Jess engaged, Kearney’s di- 
vision of the same corps (Heintzelman’s), one 
brigade (Palmer’s) of Keyes’ corps, and a 
part of Richardson’s division of Sumner’s 
corps. These were opposed by Huger’s single 
Yet General Heint- 
zelman thought the rebels were in overpower- 
ing numbers, and reported that “ Hooker was 
outnumbered three to one.” The scene of the 
engagement at Oak Grove was within five 
miles of Richmond—the most advanced posi- 
tion on the Federal front—and McClellan’s 
object in pressing the Confederates there on 
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the 25th was doubtiess to keep as large a pro- 
portion of their troops as possible on their 
right wing to meet this threatened advance 
upon Richmond. General Lee’s order, direct- 
ing the movements of the various portions of 
his army in its contemplated attack upon the 
Federal forces, was prepared on the 24th, and 
the same night General McClellan received 
certain information that Jackson was moving 
upon his right flank beyond the Chickahom- 
If he could hold D. H. Hill’s and Long- 
street’s divisions on the Confederate right by a 
heavy demonstration at that point, Jackson 
would be deprived of any assistance from 
them in his attack upon the Federal right 
under Porter. In all accounts of the “battles 
around Richmond,” the importance of the en- 
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gagement at Oak Grove has been much under- 
rated. That General McClellan considered 
his demonstration there of vital importance, 
in view of pending movements elsewhere, is 
evidenced by the fact of his personal presence 
on the field and the large force employed to 
accomplish his purpose. He had_ thirty-one 
regiments of infantry on the ground, twenty- 
nine of which were actively engaged, sustaining 
a total loss of six hundred and twenty-six men. 
That he failed to force their lines must have 
convinced him that the Confederates were in 
strong force in his front. Indeed, Longstreet 
and D. H. Hill were both in supporting dis- 
tance of Huger on the 25th, and did not march 
toward the Chickahominy to effect their june- 
tion with Jackson until 3 o’clock the next 
morning. Of the twenty-two regiments of 
Huger’s division only thirteen were in action 
at Oak Grove, and their total loss was four 
hundred and forty-one. Huger’s troops were 
handled with skill and ability, and the result 
of the day’s operations is a high tribute to the 
steadiness and gallantry of the men, many of 
whom were under fire for the first time. 

The positions of the Federal forces south of 
the Chickahominy on the 27th of June, when 
the battle of Gaines’ mill was in progress, was 
as follows: Franklin’s corps, consisting of 
Smith’s and Slocum’s divisions, was in front of 
Magruder’s left, under Dr. R. Jones, his right 
resting on the Chickahominy below New 
Bridge. Summer’s corps extended Franklin’s 
left, covering Fair Oaks Station on the York 
River Railroad,while Heintzelman’s and Keyes’ 
corps, in the order named, prolonged the line 
to the left along the Williamsburg road to 
White Oak Swamp, and in front of the battle- 
field of “Seven Pines.” As Slocum’s division 
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of Franklin’s corps was near the Chickahom- 
iny, it was sent across the stream at Wood- 
bury’s bridge, just opposite Porter’s battle-field 
at Gaines’ mill, to reinforce him when hard 
pressed by the Confederates on the afternoon 
of the 27th. Its place was supplied by a 
strong artillery detachment, including some 
heavy rifled guns. The latter, placed in posi- 
tion on the high grounds south of the river, 
annoyed and inflicted some loss npon the Con- 
federates in their advance upon Porter at 
Gaines’ mill on the other side. Some of the 
artillery of D. R. Jones’ command endeavored 
to return the compliment by firing across the 
river upon Porter’s left flank, but the distance 
was too great to render their fire effective. To 
the troops stationed near the river on the Rich- 
mond side, the action at Gaines’ mill was 
plainly visible, that part of it, at least, which 
took place in the open ground. 

I have been told by an eye-witness that 
from Price’s house, on the opposite side, he 
could distinctly see the Confederate lines ad- 
vancing to the attack through the open ground 
beyond the Chickuhominy swamp, and could 
distinguish the direction of the lines of battle 
by the volumes of smoke arising from the woods 
farther to the Confederate center and left. 
But it was all like a pantomime; not a sound 
could be heard, neither the tremendous rir of 
the musketry nor even the reports of the ar- 
tillery. As they saw our assaulting lines re- 
coil from the onset, as they were several times 
compelled to do early in the fight, the anxigty 
of our friends “ over the river” to help us was 
intense; but the enemy was in their front also, 
and their time for action would soon come. 

General Magruder had received orders from 
General Lee to watch the Federal troops in his 
front closely, and upon the first indication of 
retreat to follow them up and attack. 

Late in the afternoon, while the battle was 
in progress at Gaines’ mill, he determined to 
“feel” the enemy, and if an opportunity of- 
fered to make an advance in force. Two reg- 
iments of McLaws’ division (Seventh and 
Eighth South Carolina), were accordingly 
thrown forward toward Sumner’s position on 
the York River Railroad, at Fair Oaks, and ad- 
vanced as far as the abattis in front of the Fed- 
eral works. These were found fully manned, 
and the Confederates retired after drawing a 
heavy fire of artillery and musketry upon 
themselves, from which, however, they suf- 
fered very little. On Magruder’s left, at Gar- 
nett’s farm, General Toombs, of D. R. Jones’ 


division, threw forward the Second Georgia 
regiment as, skirmishers, at the sound of the 
firing from the engagement of McLaws’ two 
regiments, which he had been notified was to 
be the signal for his advance. The lines at 
this point were only about one hundred yards 
apart, and Toombs’ skirmishers were at once 
heavily engaged. The Fifteenth Georgia reg- 
iment was sent to their assistance, and they 
rapidly drove in the Federal picket line upon 
Hancock’s brigade, which was posted in sup- 
port. The Seventeenth and Twentieth Georgia 
were successively advanced on the Confederate 
side, and the fight became violent and stubborn. 
After the first advance, which gave them a 
good position on a slight crest a!ove “ Labor 
in Vain” ravine, the Confederates made no at- 
tempt to move forward, and it became a “ stand- 
up fight” for more than an hour, and until it 
was too dark for the combatants to see each 
other. Part of Brooks’ brigade was sent to 
General Hancock’s assistance, but took very 
little share in the action. Toombs was also re- 
inforced by the Seventh Georgia regiment, of 
Anderson’s Lrigade, but its services were not 
required. The fighting, which continued into 
the night, ended with the Confederates in pos- 
session of the slope above the ravine, and the 
Federals holding their main line of defenses in 
front. Only seven companies of the Second 
Georgia regiment were engaged, which, with 
the Fifteenth Georgia, sustained the brunt of 
the fight with Hancock’s whole brigade, the 
Seventeenth and Twentieth Georgia, acting as 
supports and covering the flanks, were not ac- 
tively engaged. As a part of this general 
movement to “feel” the enemy, the Ninth 
Georgia regiment and First Georgia regulars, 
of Anderson’s brigade, were thrown forward 
on the east of the Nine-mile road. Advane- 
ing as skirmishers, these regiments drove the 
Federal pickets in their front, pursued them 
through their bivouac in rear, capturing knap- 
sucks, canteens, and cooking utensils, and only 
halted when they reached the main line of Fed- 
eral entrenchments, which here. as at other 
points along Magruder’s front, were found oc- 
cupied in force by both infantry and artillery. 

On Saturday morning (the 28th) a Confed- 
erate battery of long-range guns was put in 
position on Gaines’ Hill, south of the Chicka- 
hominy, for the purpose of harassing the Fed- 
eral right flank at Golding’s farm, on the oppo- 
site side of the river. Smith’s Federal division, 
which occupied that flank, was compelled to 
shift its position somewhat to avoid this fire. 
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While making the movement Smith’s troops 
were exposed not only to the fire of the bat- 
tery at Gaines’ Hill, but to that of D. R. Jones’ 
artillery on the New Bridge road, and at Gar- 
nett’s farm. This concentrated fire of artillery 
was somewhat demoralizing in its effects, as it 
always is to troops when they have no oppor- 
tunity of replying with their muskets, and 
they consequently moved to their new position 
in some disorder. The backward movement 
of the Federals, and the confusion attendant 
upon it, was plainly seen by the Confederates, 
and, doubtless thinking the demoralization 
greater than it was in reality, the Seventh and 
Eighth Georgia regiments of Anderson’s bri- 
gade were ordered to attack. They advanced 
gallantly upon the position which was being 
evacuated, and under a terrific fire of artillery 
and musketry carried and held it for a time. 
Colonel Anderson asked urgently for supports 
for these devoted regiments, which were ¢on- 
tending single-handed against almost an en- 
tire division; but just as Toombs’ brigade was 
moving forward to their assistance the order 
to attack was countermanded by General Ma- 
gruder. The Seventh and Eighth Georgia 
were withdrawn with heavy loss. Colonel 
Lamar and Major Magruder, of the Eighth, 
were seriously wounded and left in the hands 
of the enemy. Lieutenant-Colonel Towers, of 
the same regiment, was taken prisoner, and 
ninety-seven officers and men were killed, 
wounded, and missing. The Seventh suffered 
almost as severely, losing seventy-five, killed, 
wounded, and missing, including its command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant-Colonel White, seriously 
wounded. Colonel (afterward Brigadier-Gen- 
eral) Anderson, to whose brigade the Seventh 
and Eighth Georgia regiments belonged, ex- 
pressed his opinion very decidedly, that if their 
attack had been properly supported and their 
first success promptly followed up, the whole 
of that portion of the Federal works could 
have been taken and held. If this had been 
done, and the right wing of the Federal army 
thus broken from its hold on the Chickahom- 
iny, it would have forced an immediate devel- 
opment of McClellan’s plan of retreat to the 
James, and would have deprived him of at 
least twenty-four hours of time, which was 
never more valuable to the commander of an 
army in its position at this time, and in view of 
the contemplated movement to its new base.* 


*General Hancock expressed his fear of such a re- 
sult when Toombs’ brigade made its advance the 
previous evening. 
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During the night of the 27th, after Porter’s 
defeat at Gaines’ mill, and the retreat of his 
forces across the Chickahominy, General Mc- 
Clellan had ordered Keyes’ corps, on his ex- 
treme left, to cross White Oak Swamp, and 
take position beyond it so as to cover the 
passage of the artillery and trains of the 
army. Keyes started from his camp shortly 
after midnight and soon reached the swamp, 
but he found the bridges and crossings in such 
condition that a great deal of work had to be 
done on them to render them passable for 
wagons and artillery. The repairs were made 
as rapidly as possible, but it was two hours 
after sunrise on the morning of the 28th before 
his troops commenced crossing. Porter’s corps 
followed Keyes across White Oak Swamp on 
Saturday, and Slocum’s divisions, of Franklin’s 
corps, crossed early the next morning (29th). 
Up to this time, as shown by the orders to 
Ewell at Bottom’s bridge already referred to, 
and the retention of the whole Confederate 
force that had been engaged at Gaines’ mill on 
the north side of the Chickahominy, General 
Lee was in doubt as to the line of retreat 
which the Federal army would take. This 
doubt seems to have been solved on the morn- 
ing of the 29th (Sunday), when Longstreet’s 
and,A., P. Hill’s divisions were ordered across 
the Ghickahominy at New Bridge, and directed 
their march toward the Federal left wing and 
line of retreat to the James. 

This was the most critical period of the re- 
tneat of McClellan’s army, and, in order to 
understand clearly the movements on both 
sides during the two following days, it will be 
necessary to describe briefly the salient feat- 
ures of the country in which they were oper- 
ating. The general course of the Chickahom- 
iny from New Bridge to Bottom’s, a distance 
of ten miles, is a little south of east. New 
Bridge is about six miles from Richmond, in a 
northeast direction; and Bottom’s is more than 
twice that distance (thirteen miles), a little 
south of east from the city. The Richmond 
and York River Railroad runs almost due east 
and west, and crosses the Chickahominy a 
mile above Bottom’s bridge. The general di- 
rection of the Williamsburg road is parallel to 
the railroad, approaching within a few hundred 
yards at Savage’s Station, and crosses at Bot- 
tom’s. A small stream rises near the Williams- 
burg road, six miles east from Richmond, and, 
running southeast about the same distance, it 
curves round toward the east, keeping that 
course for a few miles, and then turning north- 
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east flows into the Chickahominy, two miles 
below Bottom’s bridge. 

White Oak Swamp, for this is the stream 
rendered famous during the “Seven Days” bat- 
tles, is bordered by low, marshy ground on 
one or both sides along its entire course, heav- 
ily wooded for the most part, and with low 
hills approaching the stream in many places. 
The stream itself is not much, but in winter 
the mud is nearly if not quite as formidable as 
that of its confrére, the Chickalfominy, in 
which the famous founder of Virginia “got 
stuck” nearly two centuries ago, so that the 
Indians were able to catch him. Even mud 
has its uses; for who knows but for this char- 
acteristic feature of the country we are describ- 
ing, we might have been deprived of the de- 
lightful though very mythical story of his 
heroic rescue by the beautiful daughter of that 
stalwart old savage, Powhatan. It had its 
uses, too, in the campaign around Richmond in 
1862; for General McClellan, in the spring of 
that year, complained almost as bitterly of the 
mud which impeded his operations as of the 
want of co-operation with him on the part of 
the authorities at Washington. It was dry 
enough in that region at the time of which we 
are writing. The dark-colored mud of winter 
and spring had been converted into dust of 
the same sable hue, which resented the least 
disturbance of its repose, as it lay several inches 
deep on the roads, by flying in the air and cov- 
ering every thing “as with a mantle.” Human 
nature is hard to satisfy, for we find the Fed- 
eral generals, including the commander-in- 
chief, complaining as lustily of the suffoca- 
ting clouds of dust on their retreat from the 
Chickahominy as they had done of the mud 
only a month or so before. 

But the swamp itself was miry and unsafe 
for the passage of troops, except at the regular 
crossings, the principal of which were Brack- 
ett’s ford, the crossing nearest to Malvern Hill, 
Fisher’s ford, one mile above, and White Oak 
bridge about the same distance below. Ow- 
ing to the curvature of its course, White Oak 
Swamp forms with the Chickahominy a kind 
of pocket, elliptical in shape, between four and 
five miles wide, and double that distance in 
length. The upper or northwestern end of 
this pocket, toward Richmond, is open, and 
across this ran the Federal line of intrench- 
ments, extending from Golding’s farm, near 
the Chickahominy, on their right, to the head 
of White Oak Swamp in their left.* This line 


*See map. 
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was slightly curved outward toward Rich- 
mond in the center, passing in front of and 
about a half mile from Fair Oaks Station. It 
crossed the Nine-mile road leading south from 
the New Bridge road at Old Tavern to Fair 
Oaks, as well as the railroad and Williams- 
burg road, with outposts extending across the 
head of White Oak Swamp to the Charles City 
road, which here runs southeast and parallel 
to the swamp.f Savage’s Station, three miles 
in rear (east) of Fair Oaks, was a central 
point in the area formed by the Chickahom- 
iny, White Oak Swamp, and the Federal in- 
trenchments, to which supplies were brought 
by rail for use of the army in front. Large 
quantities of stores had been accumulated 
there, and numbers of loaded cars were at the 
station, not daring to take the chances of a run 
to West Point, after the result of the battle of 
Gaines’ mill had placed the road in their rear 
in reach of the Confederates on the opposite 
side of the Chickahominy. 

It will be recollected that General McClel- 
lan had taken the first steps in the retreat to 
the James when he ordered Keyes’ corps across 
White Oak Swamp on the night of the 27th, to 
be followed by Porter’s corps on the 28th June. 
That night (28th) he directed the three re- 
maining corps commanders (Franklin, Sum- 
ner, and Heintzelman) to withdraw from the 
intrenched line in front of Fair Oaks on the 
morning of the 29th, and to take up another 
and shorter line near Savage’s Station. They 
were instructed to maintain the latter position 
during the day, and to cross the swamp that 
night. Sunday morning, therefore, witnessed 
the vast machinery of the two great armies in 
motion, in all their complicated parts, over a 
territory extending from the Chickahominy 
to the James. Keyes’ and Porter’s corps, only 
halting for a short time to guard the roads 
leading from Richmond till the troops behind 
them should come up, were moving toward the 
James at Malvern Hill, and Federal gun-boats 
on the river were already there waiting to lend 
the aid of their heavy guns to the defense of 
its approaches on the north. The divisions of 
Slocum and McCall were covering the cross- 
ings of White Oak Swamp on the south. Enor- 
mous trains of wagons and artillery were pour- 
ing across the swamp and filling the roads 
leading to Haxall’s, on the river below Mal- 
vern. Smith’s division, of Franklin’s corps, 


+ The line was an excellent one for defense, but 
ill-chosen as a base of operations against Richmond, 
unless with an overwhelming force. 
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let go its hold on the Chickahominy at Gold- 
ing’s. Sumner’s corps uncovered Fair Oaks, 
and Heintzelman abandoned his lines in front 
of Seven Pines, all converging toward Savage’s 
Station. The work of destruction was in full 
blast at the latter place, where piles of stores 
of every description, provisions, clothing, tents, 
arms, ammunition, and medical supplies were 
heaped together and the torch applied. En- 
gines were fired up, trains of loaded cars at- 
tached, and, after being set on fire, were started 
full speed toward the broken bridge across the 
Chickahominy. 

On the Confederate side Longstreet and A. 
P. Hill were crossing the Chickahominy and 
moving rapidly, by the Darbytown road, to 
the south of White Oak Swamp and the Fed- 
eral line of retreat. Jackson was preparing 
to cross at Grapevine bridge, on McClellan’s 
right flank. 
the James from the south side and moving 
down the river toward Malvern. Huger’s di- 
vision directed its course along the Charles 
City road, immediately south of White Oak, 
between that stream and Longstreet’s line of 
march, While Magruder’s troops occupied the 
abandoned Federal lines to the right and left 
of the railroad, and closely followed their late 
occupants toward Savage’s Station. 

In retiring from his intrenchments at Fair 
Oaks, Sumner, whose corps was in the center, 
moved more slowly than the two wings, and 
the skirmishers of the advancing Confederates 
came up with him at Allen’s farm, two miles 
from Savage's Station. The stubborn old sol- 
dier, always ready for a fight, as D. H. Hill was 
said to be on our side, halted and formed line 
of battle. French’s and Burns’ brigades were 
placed in position east of Allen’s field, a por- 
tion of the former occupying the farm-house 
At 9 A.M. the 
skirmishers of G. T. Anderson’s brigade, under 
Colonel Magill, of the First Georgia regulars, 
and the left of Kershaw’s skirmish line, which 
connected with them on the right, engaged the 
Federal force at Allen’s, driving the pickets 
and maintaining a sharp action with the main 
line until their supports could come up. In 
the mean time the main body of Kershaw’s 


Holmes’ division was crossing 


and out-houses on the place. 


brigade was pressing on across the railroad 
with little or no opposition. This movement, 
if continued, would have completely flanked 
Sumner’s position at Allen’s farm; but Ker- 
shaw had been cautioned to keep a lookout for 
Jackson’s troops, who were supposed to be then 
moving upon the railroad from the direction 
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of Grapevine bridge, and, hearing heavy firing 
in that direction (which proceeded from the 
engagement of Anderson’s and the extreme 
left of his own skirmishers at Allen’s farm), 
he became fearful that a collision between 
bodies of our own troops advancing from dif- 
ferent directions had taken place. This ap- 
prehension delayed his movements for some 
time, and while still in doubt, seeing troops 
crossing the railroad in advance of him, he 
sent forward the colors of one of his regiments 
to be displayed on the railroad to notify his 
friends, if friends they were, of the position of 
his troops. Pending the engagement at Al- 
len’s, he was ordered to remain on or near the 
railroad, and await the movements of the re- 
mainder of General Magruder’s command. The 
Federals at Allen’s did not wait to be attacked 
in force, but withdrew toward Savage’s Station 
about noon, where Sumner was joined by 
Smith’s division of Franklin’s corps, which 
had arrived at that point some time before. 
The troops seen by Kershaw crossing the rail- 
road belonged to Sumner’s command, and were 
retiring from Allen’s farm. General Sumner, 
and other officers of his corps were under the 
impression that they had repelled a formidable 
attack of the Confederates, and that the latter 
were seriously checked in their pursuit of the 
retreating Federals. It was, with the Confed- 
erates, however, only an affair of skirmishers, 
in which less than two regiments were en- 
gaged. The advance of Magruder’s troops 
was purposely slow and cautious, for being 
informed that Jackson would cross at Grape- 
vine bridge, they were in momentary expecta- 
tion that he would strike the right flank of 
the retiring enemy from the direction of the 
Chickahominy. The co-operation of Jack- 
son’s forces with those of Magruder was an 
important feature in the Confederate plan of 
operations. But Jackson did not succeed in 
crossing over until the morning of the 30th, 
which involved the failure of that part of the 
plan at least. 

At 3 o’clock p.m. Magruder, hearing noth- 
ing from Jackson, resumed his advance, press- 
ing forward about two miles to the vicinity of 
Savage’s Station, where the three Federal di- 
visions, under command of General Sumner, 
were drawn up to receive him. As has been 
already stated, Sumner’s, Heintzelman’s, and 
one division of Franklin’s corps, now compos- 
ing the right wing of the Federal army, had 
been charged with the duty of holding the ap- 
proaches to White Oak Swamp from the north, 
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in order to enable the vast supply and ordnance 
trains of the urmy to pass over in safety. The 
trains had commenced the passage on the 28th, 
and poured along in an uninterrupted stream 
all that night and the whole of the following 
day. Five thousand wagons are not easily nor 
quickly moved, and it took three days to move 
them a distance of less than fifteen miles. 

At Savage’s Station Sumner had placed Sedg- 
wick’s division between the Williamsburg and 
York River Railroad, with one brigade of 
Smith’s division on its left and south of the 
Williamsburg road. 

Richardson’s division was formed in support- 
ing distance to the right and rear near the sta- 
tion, while the two remaining brigades of Smith 
were placed on the Williamsburg road in rear 
of and as a support to the left of the line. 
Magruder advanced with Kershaw’s South 
Carolina brigade on the south of the railroad, 
and the Georgia brigade of Semmes in echelon 
on his right, covering the Williamsburg road. 
Barksdale’s Mississippians supported this part 
of the line. Three batteries of artillery (Haz- 
zard’s, Pettit’s, and Gsborne’s) were in position 
on the Federal side, while Kemper’s Virginia 
battery moved to the attack with the Confed- 
erate infantry. Two guns of Hart’s South 
Carolina battery were placed in position north 
of the railroad, supported by Cobb’s brigade 
of infantry. D. R. Jones’ division (Toombs’ 
and Anderson’s brigades) was still further 
north, on the extreme Confederate left. The 
ground immediately around Savage’s Station 
was open, with the exception of a slight skirt 
of timber along a small ravine running ob- 
liquely across the field from the Williamsburg 
road to the railroad, crossing the latter in rear 
of the station. Half a mile in front (west) of 
this a body of timber covered the space be- 
tween the two roads, while south of the Wil- 
liamsburg road the ground was generally 
wooded. 
tioned, the Confederates had a heavy rifled gun 
mounted on a railroad car, protected by iron 
armor, which moved along the track to assist 
in the attack. 

Late in the afternoon Kershaw began the 
fight by pushing his skirmishers into the woods 
between the two roads and following them up 
with his line of battle. He was met by Burns’ 
brigade of Sedgwick’s division, which held the 
east side of the woods and the open ground 
beyond. Driving steadily forward, the Caroli- 
nians cleared the wood and pushed out into the 
open ground in front of it. Burns’ line, rein- 


In addition to the force already men- 
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forced by a portion of Gorman’s brigade, was 
broken near its center and thrown into confu- 
sion. Dana’s brigade and the remainder of 
Gorman’s were hurried forward to restore the 
Federal line, and Brooks’ brigade moved for- 
ward on the south of the Williamsburg road. 
The fighting became close and deadly. In the 
open field the artillery had full play, and it 
was handled on both sides with terrible effect. 
Finding themselves exposed to the fire of the 
entire Federal artillery at short range, opposed 
to a superior force of infantry in front, and 
being overlapped on their right flank along the 
Williamsburg road, Kershaw’s troops retired 
to the cover of the woods in their rear, and 
Kemper’s guns, which had been advanced to 
the front with the infantry, were compelled to 
withdraw rapidly. At this juncture two reg- 
iments of Semmes’ brigade were hurried for- 
ward on the Williamsburg road to cover Ker- 
shaw’s right dank. General Semmes afterward 
moved another regiment of his brigade to the 
support of the two first, but it was not actively 
The Seventeenth and Twenty-first 
Mississippi regiments of Barksdale’s brigade 
were also thrown to the south of the Williams- 
burg road on the extreme Confederate right. 


engaged. 


Encouraged by the withdrawal of Kemper’s 
guns and the troops of Kershaw, the Federal 
infantry charged in turn into the woods and 
along the Williamsburg road. They met with 
a warm reception, and after some close and 
stubborn fighting were again fired back to the 
edge of the woods. The battle continued to 
rage at that point until it was too dark to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe. South of the Wil- 
liamsburg road Barksdale’s two regiments of 
Mississippians encountered Brooks’ Vermont 
brigade just before dark, and here occurred 
some of the severest fighting of the day for the 
short time it lasted. General Brooks’ right 
regiment (Fifth Vermont) approaching the 
position of Kemper’s battery through an open 
space on the Williamsburg road, was almost 
annihilated by the Mississippians, if the num- 
ber of their dead left upon the ground can be 
taken as an index. The next morning I saw 
more than fifty dead bodies lying directly in 
front of the position that Kemper had held the 
previous evening.* During the battle the 
“ Railroad Monitor,’ as it was called, moved 
along the track to the left and rear of Ker- 
shaw’s brigade, and opened fire upon the Fed- 

*Allowing for the usual proportion of wounded, 
this would indicate a loss of from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred. 
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eral position near the station. General Magru- 
der thought that its fire was very destructive, 
but we are disposed to think that he greatly 
overestimated its usefulness. The moral effect 
of the appearance of such an uncouth monster 
upon the battle-field may have amounted to 
something; but as for its effectiveness in any 
other way, we fear the same remark might 
justly be applied to it that was often made by 
our men in regard to the Federal gun-boats, 
“the bark was worse than the bite.” 

The battle of Savage’s Station, although a 
“drawn fight” as far as the possession of the 
field was concerned, was practically a victory 
for the Federals. Though their loss was three 
times as great as that of the Confederates, 
they accomplished the main purpose of the 
battle, which was to gain time for the passage 
of trains, artillery, and troops across White 
Oak Swamp. Heintzelman’s corps, which was 
to have held the left of Sumner’s line at Sav- 
age’s, moved off and crossed the swamp at 
Brackett’s ford during the afternoon, and was 
therefore not engaged in the battle. General 
Sumner complained of this afterward; but, as 
matters stood, we fail to see what he wanted 
with a larger force than he actually had on the 
field. He had three divisions of infantry and 
three batteries of artillery, numbering more 
than twenty thousand men, with all the advan- 
tages of being in position and prepared to re- 
ceive the Confederate attack. The attack was 
made and sustained by Kershaw’s brigade and 
two regiments each from the brigades of Sem- 
mes and Barksdale, the whole amounting to 
two full brigades, or less than four thousand 
men. Parts of the two last-named brigades 
were in reserve and not actively engaged, 
while fully one half of Magruder’s whole force 
(the brigades of Cobb, Toombs, and Anderson) 
were on the north side of the railroad and did 
not fire a shot. The only artillery actively 
engaged besides the “ Railroad Monitor” was 
Kemper’s Virginia battery, which was handled 
with splendid skill and courage and did mag- 
nificent service during the entire engagement. 
Twenty-five or thirty guns, handled as Kem- 
per’s were, could have knocked the three Fed- 
eral batteries to pieces and swept the whole 
ground about the station in such a way as to 
make it utterly untenable by the infantry. 
And that number of guns could easily have 
been brought forward by General Magruder. 

Without doubt the attack was badly man- 
aged. Besides the concentration of a large 
force of artillery on both sides of the railroad, 


the Confederate troops on the north side should 
have pressed the Federal right flank at the 
station at the same time that the advance was 
made in front. If it was worth while to make 
an attack at all, it was essential that it should 
be made effective. The object to be accom- 
plished was the breaking up of the force which 
was covering the passage of White Oak Swamp. 
This would have resulted in the capture of a 
large portion of the Federal trains and artil- 
lery, and would have left the rear of McClel- 
lan’s army entirely exposed at this critical 
moment of its retreat. To do this would have 
required the use of every man under General 
Magruder’s command and every piece of artil- 
lery that could have been brought into action, 
and they should all have been used for that 
purpose or he should not have attacked at all. 
It is true that Jackson did not reach the field, 
as Magruder expected, but this rendered it all 
the more important that he should use that 
portion of his force which was otherwise un- 
employed in making the very movement that 
Jackson was unable to make because of his 
detention at the Chickahominy. Besides, the 
Confederates had no great reason to apprehend 
any thing more serious than a repulse, had 
their whole force been employed in the attack, 
for the rearguard of the retreating army could 
not have taken the risk of making a pursuit 
which would have separated it from the main 
body already across White Oak Swamp on its 
way to the James. The Federal troops were, 
under the circumstances, tied down to the posi- 
tion at Savage’s Station. To have advanced 
from it, even supposing such an advance pos- 
sible, would have been not only to separate 
their right wing from the main body of the 
army and expose the rearat White Oak Swamp, 
but to bring upon themselves almost certain 
destruction. 

General Sumner is said to have been much 
elated over the result of the engagement, and 
expressed his intention to remain on the field 
instead of withdrawing during the night, in 
accordance with General McClellan’s plans, 
arranged prior to the battle. 

In discussing the matter with General 
Franklin, he remarked that if he had twenty 
thousand more nsen he would “crush the re- 
bellion.” The Confederates could have desired 
nothing better than that he should have re- 
mained where he was until the next day. And 
as to his requiring only twenty thousand men 
to “crush the rebellion,” it seems very puerile 
and unworthy the military sagacity of a sol- 
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dier of General Sumner’s experience, and the 
responsible position he held in the Federal 
army. Had he attempted an advance even 
with twenty thousand more men, Huger’s di- 
vision could, in one hour, have united with 
Magruder’s forces in his front, while at every 
step he took forward he would have more ef- 
fectually exposed his right flank and rear to 
Jackson’s entire force, from the direction of 
the Chickahominy. It would tiave been a 
glorious day for the Confederates, and a sad 
one for the Federal army, if Sumner could 
have had his way and remained at Savage’s 
until the morning of the 30th of June. But 
McClellan’s wise and well-considered plans 
were carried out during the night, and when 
daylight came on Monday morning, it found 
no Federal troops north of White Oak Swamp. 
All had crossed during the night, with the ex- 
ception of one battery of artillery, commanded 
by Captain Hazzard, who, by some oversight, 
had not received the order to retire with the 
other troops, and who was aroused in the 
morning by the Confederate reveille sounding 
uncomfortably near. Having no idea of con- 
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testing the field alone with the united forces 
of Magruder and Jackson, the gallant cuptain 
lost no time in beating a masterly retreat, and 
crossed the swamp in safety after sunrise, and 
just as the rearguard was in the act of de- 
stroying the bridge. 

On those parts of the field where the fight 
had raged fiercest were hundreds of other 
sleepers who slept on, unheeding the reveille 
of friend or foe. We left them there in grim 
possession of the field, as we hurried on 
through the dust and smoke and confusion in 
the wake of the Federal army toward White 
Oak Swamp. 

The station itself presented the appearance 
of a canvas city, as Jackson’s troops passed it 
that morning. Hundreds of large tents ar- 
ranged in regular order, and covering the open 
space near the station, were filled with two 
thousand five hundred sick and wounded Fed- 
eral soldiers. War may be glorious at a dis- 
tance, and its fruits may sometimes be the 
only nutriment of Liberty, but a sight of the 
harvest which it gathers upon the battle-field 
is any thing but inspiring. 

E. M. Law. 
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ASHIONS in literature are not, perhaps, 
quite so fleeting and ephemeral as they 
are in dress; but they come and go after a man- 
ner of their own. When one is uppermost and 
holding the public attention, a multitude of 
writers drift into its forms and moods; and the 
reader who seeks entertainment from the cur- 
rent press watches eagerly what will next ap- 
pear in the new style. He, in fact, is only too 
likely to lose his interest in and taste for any 
thing else, and to become an enthusiastic parti- 
san of the thing in vogue. 

At one time there was a fashion which in- 
fected all our magazine poetry. Swinburne, 
Austin Dobson, and a few other English poets 
revived a few old French forms of verse, such 
as the rondeau, villanelle, triolets, etc., until (so 
much were they the fashion) nothing else would 
do. Every young poet must try his wings on 
these experiments, and the English and Amer- 
ican magazines were full of them. They were 
certainly very good, such of them as the better 
known writers offered, and for a while their 
distinctly dominant note was supremely ‘felt. 


These forms of verse, however, were not ca- 
pable of carrying any very great weight of 
thought. The taste of them was good as the 
taste of whipped syNabub is; but neither arti- 
cle is robust enough to appeal very long to a 
genuinely hearty or robust appetite. When 
the flattered authors began to pour mutual com- 
pliments to and fro in these borrowed molds 
the coup de grace was reached, and the fashion 
has of late visibly languished. 

But the thing which dominates us just now is 
not poetry of any sort. It is the novel. Every 
novel nowadays must either be by a Russian 
author or somewhat like a Russian author’s, or 
be about Russia, to get into the high stream of 
popularity. I mean every serious novel. Those 
which have humor for their basis, or are writ- 
ten by a popular writer who is known as a 
humorist, may hope to survive. It is a great 
fortune to a young novelist to be a Rocketskihi 
or a Tossemoff at this era; for, with a fair 
amount of cleverness, he may count on gain- 
ing, at the very worst, a gratifying success. At 
the best we shall find his books every where, 
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and his name and fame a part of our daily 
news. 

It is not depreciating the exceptionally high 
merits of James and Howells in the least to say 
that their art got some of its most pronounced 
features from Turgenieff. The perfection of 
Henry James’ style, to be sure, came largely 
from a native aptitude, an inheritance for ex- 
pression, Horace Greeley told the present wri- 
ter once that he regarded Henry James, sr., as 
the possessor of the best English style he knew. 
The son had what advantage this endowment 
contributed, and the further advantage of a 
wide opportunity for study and a taste remark- 
ably affected by the best French models. This 
means the literature of a tongue the most pli- 
ant and most capable of perfection, in mere 
form and polish, of any that ever was spoken 
or written. 

To James we owe the first important impor- 
tation of a certain—not an entire—Turgenieff- 
ian flavor. And whether Howells is a follower 
or a co-worker merely on his own account, in 
borrowing something from this great Russian 
novelist, he added force to his own gifts by 
this choice of resource. It is not necessary to 
describe the style of either of these eminent 
writers. Every body knows what each has to 
offer, and has already come to like or dislike 
the repasts unless he finds himself, as some do, 
both delighted and exasperated. 

The Russian novel, which has simply tine- 
tured their workmanship, is now appealing to 
us from every news-stall, and in half of the 
literary advertisements and critical reviews of 
the day. It owes, no doubt, some of its success 
to the hitherto absolute novelty and freshness 
of its environment. We know even to-day 
comparatively little of Russia. Its vast extent 
and the tremendous power and severity of its 
government are well calculated to affect the 
imagination of the reader, as well as that of 
the writer, powerfully. It contains a popula- 
tion whose mental aspirations and throes are 
an absolute puzzle to us. The mixture of 
superstition and barbarism with advanced 
and even voleanic ideas, wisdom mixed with 
puerility, and high thought with easy accept- 
ance of the most brutal savagery as a means 
to some desired end, bewilders us. Add to 
this that the desolate landscape, and its Sibe- 
rian annex are always mingled with its stupen- 
dous mental nightmares, and you have won- 
derful materials, of which much may be made 
in the hands of one who has not profound 
genius. 


But Turgenieff and Tolstoi have great gen- 
ius. They have had their mental struggles, 
too. Every thing about them has tended to- 
ward a terrific sadness and somberness. The 
Russian novel, therefore, can not satisfy a joy- 
ous or healthy mind. It is terribly depressing. 
It adds nothing to that sunshine in literature to 
which we must occasionally turn, if we are to 
live helpful and hopeful lives. Scott admin- 
istered to boyish and physical delight; Dickens 
to good cheer and bibulous jollity, with inter- 
ludes of pathos and reformatory spirit; Thack- 
ery to the satiric portrayal of life and society 
generally, as these things looked to his keen 
and alert vision; and these and their like have 
been the novels that once ruled us. Are they 
all to be displaced or to be outgrown? Is their 
fashion really gone forever? Shall no tale but 
one of despair and the uttermost wringing of 
hands and hearts prevail? 

Although the following titles are not all 
titles of novels, they show how the Russian 
mind, with its Asiatic background, and some- 
times with its nihilistic spirit, has invaded the 
sunnier civilizations and climes. From one 
very brief list of recent French books we quote 
these: Dostoievsky, “Souvenirs de lu Maison 
des Morts;” Vasili, “ La Société de St. Peters- 
bourg ;” Comte de Vogtié, “Le Roman Russe.” 
Then we have Tchevnychevsky, a nihilistic 
author, and as a still later arrival—who is not 
translated into English, but only into Fretch 
as yet—Gontcharof. All the story writers al- 
ready referred to, and presumably the “Souve- 
nirs of the House of the Dead”—which we 
have not read—cast mainly dark shadows on 
the problems of lifeand thought. The French, 
it should be said, began with the Russian novel 
long ago. They not only have it in transla- 
tion, but the essential features of it are liber- 
ally grafted on the native stock by their most 
able and popular writers. 

Of Gontcharof a capable critic says, that 
while his story, “ Mare le Nihiliste,” “exeites a 
deep interest,” and enjoyment, “ it has too much 
of the painfulness which attaches to all true 
pictures of life for any light emotion to be ex- 
cited by it.” He is credited with “vigorous 
imagination and delicate humor,” but it is 
sometimes “tragic” humor. The three women 
introduced in the story are “ sweet, tender, pas- 
sionate women,” but they go through with, or 
are the cause of an “anguish of suffering.” 
Though “fate is cruel and the cup of life is 
bitter” in the book, and “moral torture” is 
evolved from it, “it has a serious light-heart- 
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edness, so to say,” as our critic remarks, “to 
which we are unaccustomed in Russian litera- 
ature or any other.” Gontcharof’s previous 
novel was titled “ Oblomoff,” and is a story not 
more cheerful than this, if we have been rightly 
informed. But Gontcharof is the most cheer- 
ful of Russian novelists, and does what he can 
to shed light on his dark situations. 


We are living, no doubt, in a blue and doubt- 
inspiring time. The age is sick of overthink- 
ing on insoluble themes. But what, one must 
ask, will become of the next generation, after 
a sufficiently continuous diet like the Russian 
novel, if no new fashion should, in due time, 
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intervene? We will not attempt to answer 


the question. Joel Benton. 


HI ROARK’S LOST SHADOW. 


RAVINE, irregularly serrated, its trans- 
verse seamings red with metallic ont- 
croppings, gashes the face of Iron Mountain 
on the west. An erratic, anomalous cleft is it 
across the mountain’s semi-detached ridge, 
which in its shape bears a grotesque resem- 
blance to nothing so much as to a gigantic 
head with mouth protruding into the creek 
which, among the schist disintegrations and 
the iron-oxide discolorations, finds its way 
along the rift, complaining and protesting 
against the steady absorption of its mists and 
vapors by the giant athirst on its banks. 

Slashed as it thus is, athwart the monstrous 
mouth and nostrils of stone, the ridge in 
fact suggests to the imaginative the not pleas- 
ing conceit of a petrified Titan, cursed by that 
pitifulest of deformities, a hare-lip. The faney, 
far-fetched as it might seem to him who sees 
but the object photographed upon his anatom- 
ical eye, is oddly supported as a conceit by 
the outlines and surroundings of the bibulous 
Japetos. Back of the head, bent for the never- 
ending draught of cool limpidity, stretches the 
elongated neck, tufted like the poll-crown with 
a thick, stubby growth of dwarfed pines, 
whortleberry shrubs, and laurel shoots, matted 
together by those vines peculiar to the upper 
ranges of the Appalachian system. <A petrifac- 
tion, as of the wrath and power of the gods, he 
kneels among the everlasting hills, while about 
him are heaped the bowlders and crags cast in 
his once impious warfare against the divine 
guardian of primal law and order. 

Every where fantastic, the ridge cleft is at 
one point sharply deflected; the deflection, as 
of the facial muscles of the Titan, produces the 
effect of a magnified snarl; the snar] reveals a 
cavernous mouth within which in shadowy 
indefiniteness appear, not only a double row 


of discolored gums of shale and ore-nodules, 
but a snaggled array of yellow-white crystalli- 
zations in simulation of mammoth masticators. 
Deeper within, and in yet more mysterious in- 
definiteness of shadow and gloom, a general 
red, yellow, and white scabbiness of surface 
hints of a diphtheritic lining of the descending 
esophagus. But just how far along the inner 
ramifications of the rock-ribbed, iron-veined 
bibbler an investigation might carry the ex- 
plorer, possibly not one in fifty of the incuri- 
ous, sluggish denizens of the Iron Mountain 
cares, or mayhap dares to guess. 

To many of these, in truth, the existence of 
the ravine is but little more than a legendary 
wonder and dread, its topographical conforma- 
tion being defined to their comprehension 
solely through the mists and vapors arising 
from the uncanny reputation it bears through- 
out the mountain. The dwellers on the ridge, 
the settlers along the adjacent slopes, even 
the children of the cabins on the upper crags 
have, almost from time immemorial, recog- 
nized it simply as one of those insalubrious 
sinks in the uplands into which the grazing 
milch cattle might not be allowed to stray. 
The mountain ivy and laurel, despite their 
concentration of poison drops, these under- 
stand after their receptive, unreasoning fash- 
ion, to be well-nigh innocuous to their “cow- 
critters” in comparison with the noxious dead- 
liness of the fumes or gases lurking like am- 
bushed archers of death along the course of 
the creek called “ Hunger’s Mother,” whose 
waters will settle in the levels and hollows 
among the sparse sedges and the fern-clumps 
struggling for life in the gap. 

Across the narrow entrance to the gap a bar- 
ricade of bowlders, an exceptional measure of 
prudence indicative of the ill-savor of the 
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place, rises high enough to balk the jumping 
propensities of the grass-hopper kine of those 
altitudes. A jeans-trousered, single-gallowsed 
urchin might, in the heedlessness of a natural 
dare-deviltry, have been tempted at some time, 
but for the barrier, tv graze his scrub cattle 
upon the succulent herbage fringing the creek’s 
pools; but, had the barricade risen no higher 
than the waistband of the superstitious hind 
trudging the forest paths about, it would, doubt- 
less, so far as he was concerned, have served its 
purpose as well, a less impersonal sense of the 
volatilized horrors of the locality animating 
him generally to a discreetly circuitous route 
about the gap with its cavern of evil notoriety. 
Man or boy, there could not have been found 
many foolhardy enough to ramble as far as the 
cavern. 

Not more than ten years back the buzzards, 
those birds of uncleanness and reproach, al- 
ways to be seen wheeling on slow wing above 
the crags and chasms and the wild beasts’ cov- 
erts of the “Iron,” had converted this cave 
into a “Tower of Silence,” accomplishing 
amid its gloom a funeral rite, heathenish in 
its nature and repulsive in its execution. 

An escaped convict, closely pressed by the 
pursuing sheriff and his posse, had taken ref- 
uge therein. Death, swifter of pace than the 
officer of the law, had trailed him thither first, 
and, coming upon him in his weakness, had 
captured him, binding him fast with the gyves 
which justice nor merey might undo. Keen- 
scented and voracious as harpies, those birds of 
prey had found him next. Fanning the dank 
and fetid air of the defile with the languorous 
wing of gluttony, they had speedily wrought 
their work of burial. 

“Dad shum it! if ’twarn’t the affidavit uv 
Tom Bates en the rest on the posse, ez the 
stomicky critters hed stript the flaish off’n the 
bones, leavin’ ’em plum clean ’s though they 
hed ben biled en bleachit fur ter hang in ole 
Hickson’s doctor’s office down ter the court- 
house,” monotonously recited Peter Grills, the 
loquacious host of the X-Roads Tavern, who, 
in addition to providing 


’NTerTain Mint fur mEn EN beSTis, 


as his sign-board committed him to do, sus- 
tained without waste of energy the reputation 
of being a leaky sponge whose nature it was 
to absorb, and void as freely, the mountain 
gossip and tattle. 

For about the hundredth time was he now 
droning out the details of the tragedy which, 


at the time of its occurrence, had, as a sort of 
moral or emotional earthquake, shaken “ Irun 
Mounting” from base to summit; only on this 
occasion, owing to the fact that the choicest 
tid-bits of his stimulating dish of horrors were 
being offered for the deglutition of a new “ set- 
tler on the mounting,” he must spice the ingre- 
dients as highly as might be consistent with 
his repute as a veracious newsmonger. 

In the breast of the younger man seated on 
the horse-block beside him there had been a 
steadily increasing glow of interest in the nar- 
ration, to the rasping details of which his 
nerves, despite of being woven like a net-work 
of wire about a frame stalwart enough for that 
of a young Hercules, had proven oddly suscep- 
tible. 

“Waal, in the name o’ tarnation, Square, 
wot ’n the thunder circumstanced the fool crit- 
ter ter crawl inter hidin’ in thet pisen hole 
any hows!” he broke out; “’twar bouten the 
same ’s ef er hounded fox tuk ter cover in er 
den chuck full uv rattlesnakes, warn’t hit now, 
warn’t hit bouten thet away, Square?” 

*Squire Grills shifted the crossing of his 
nether limbs; the transfer of the left leg, sub- 
stantially trousered in baggy brown jeans, be- 
ing accomplished with a tender regard for the 
rheumatic twinge in the sciatic nerve of that 
member. 

“Naw,” he dissented dispassionately, “naw, 
I dursn’t say ez ’twar thet a-way edzactly; not 
edzactly. ’Twar dif’runt somehows.” 

“ Hows?” 

“°Twar dif’run’t, thets hows. Ef yer hedn’ 
been so tarnal quick ’pon the trigger ter fire 
off’n yer ’terrogations, Mister Roark, 1 war 
agoin’ on ter explanify ez how the ’scaped con- 
vic’ hed hed his death stroke fore he fun’ his 
way inter Grip’s Gap, thar ter wrastle longer 
the las’ enemy—which enemy, ez Elder Borin’, 
him ez rides we’uns mounting cirkit this year, 
sez, air Death.” 

Hiram Roark gave a nervous twitch at the 
waistband of his ill-fitting jacket of blue 
twilled jeans; with a quick, forward jerk of 
his jimber-jaw, he spat upon the ground, and, 
giving a dextrous twirl to the diluted quid re- 
maining in the hollow of his cheek, fixed upon 
the heavy face of the narrator the look of in- 
terest which his alert eyes had kept throughout 
the meanderings of the prolix narrative. But 
for a restraining pride he might have shot 
another of his ‘’terrogations” at the ‘Squire, 
but, as Nan Roark, his twelve month’s bride, 
would have told the Squire himself, “ Hi Roark 
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ware never the man fur ter be sot upon con- 
tinual fur ter be squelched in particular. Ner 
Hi Roark hain’t,” assented the same oddly 
active brain, whose imaginative faculty had 
just conjured up the vision of the fond, faith- 
ful Nan in her usual attitude of an ally offen- 
sive and defensive. ‘“ Nan’s head ’s level, an’ 
she air one uv yer reg’lar bantam fighters, she 
air; she stan’s up ter er feller, neck an’ crop; 
moresomeover ”—seeing Peter Grills’ squint- 
eyed Jule at that moment crossing the tavern 
stoop with a bucket of slop for the couple of 
mangy pigs, grunting and squealing in the pen, 
conveniently close to the kitchen door—* she 
air harnsomer than the run uv wimmen folks 
’pon the Irun Mounting, my Nan air. Her 
eyes air thet black an’ shiny ez er par uv 
twin blackberries; certain she air harnsomer 
than the common run uv wimmen folks ’pon 
the Irun, ef her long har air cropt inter black, 
crinkly curls. The croppin’ uv ‘em ware owin’ 
ter the mighty spell she hed wen her pretty 
baby ware born en died; so ware them white 
cheeks uv her. ’Tware fur them she’d been 
fetched off’n Laurel Fork up the Irun, so’s 
she’d hev no call ter be minded so constant uv 
her dead baby; nuther,” with a twinge of re- 
morse “uv Brindle an’ her calf, ner uv the white 
sow an’ her litter uv pigs, ez hed all went in thet 
fool’s game uv kyerds ez he’d been played with 
thet low-lived Buck Henson, over ter the 
woolen mills settlemint. Dad shin it! Ef Hi 
Roark could jis win back the cow an’ calf an’ the 
sow an’ her pigs, ’twould be nigher even stiddier 
odds twixt him an’ Nan agin. Thet plague- 
fetched-game uv kyerds hed disgruntled Nan 
concernin’ uv her sow en pigs, thet ware the 
square out-’n-out truth.” 

The dramatic pause made by the Squire, per- 
chance in expectation of evoking other ques- 
tionings from his listener, being thus occupied 
by Roark in discursive fancies, having little or 
no connection with the tragedy of Grip’s Gap, 
the rotund tavern host had resorted to his short 
corn-cob pipe, rekindling its smoldering tobacco 
embers with a few whiffs which he “drawed” 
with impressive unction. It was not in his 
nature, however, to keep silence forever, “ner 
er bizness man didn’t feel his call ter set thar 
adoin’ uv nothin’ under the shinin’ sun ceptin’ 
watchin’ uv er feller a settin’ pon the hoss-block 


a chawin’ an’ a spittin’ an’ a whittlin’, blame . 


sakes ef he did!” 

“Them dirty clouds wallowin’ over yander 
in Tetter’s Cove, same ez er ole sow longer er 
litter uv pigs in er mud-puddle, hain’t agoin’ 


ter wallow thar fur allays, I’m thinkin,” he an- 
nounced, oracularly, pointing a pudgy finger 
of prophecy at the portentous gathering of 
clouds along the distant portion of the cove 
or piny hollow dividing the outlying spur of 
of the Iron in twain. “ When the win’s hev 
riz we’uns “Il see em come a-rootin’ ther snouts 
up the mounting pasters, an’ then thar’ll be 
fallin’ weather, shore.” 

Like a mirage of the atmosphere vanished 
the vision the crag settler was having of Nan 
—his pugnacious Nan—black-eyed, curl-crop- 
ped, and, in spite of her resentfulness, the 
“ harnsomest woman ez walked the Irun Moun- 
ting.” 

The ’Squire’s figure of speech had been as the 
echo of the thought engrossing his brain. He 
looked up in the stupidly slow dawning of his 
consciousness. 

“Wot bouten the sow en her pigs, Square ?” 
he drawlingly questioned. 

“Ef he don’ mend uv steddyin’ in his brains, 
he’ll be fursakin’ in his intellec’,” thought the 
*Squire, prosaically contemptuous of such a 
wool-gathering of wits. 

“?’T ain’t noways the sow an’ pigs ez air con- 
cernin’ uv my min’, Mister Roark,” he said, in 
that long-drawn manner of speech, peculiarly 
apparent in the sarcasm, or irony, of the hill- 
folk. “Stiddier them; hit air them clouds 
swellin’ to bust over yander to Tetter’s Cove. 
The win’s, shiftin’ upwards, air boun’ fur ter 
giv’ ’em er lif’ bime-by, and Laurel Top ‘ll rip 
‘em, shore. Then, afore we’uns knows any 
thin’, the devul ’ll be a-fillin’ his tea-pot outen 
the crik bilin’ inter Grip’s Gap. Thet crik’s 
er scrouger. When her waters air flush in er 
fraish, they moughty nigh bangs down the 
prejupitches uv rocks ‘longsider the gap, dang 
ef they don’t.” 

About the nervously- working mouth and 
the restless blue eyes of his listener there was 
once more the intent interest, absorbing every 
idea save the one engendered by the associa- 
tions of Grip’s Gap. 

“ Ye’re furgittin’, though Square, ter splan- 
ify hows the las’ enemy come ter wrastle 
‘longer thet pore devul in the cave. Ware it 
the White Deth in the gap wot throwed ’im?” 

“ Naw,” returned Peter Grills, grimly dissent- 
ing; “naw, ’t warn’t the White Deth—'t warn’t 
thet, edzactly, not edzactly.” 

“ Wot ware ’t, Square?” 

‘°T war them pensiary gyaurds ez shot ’im 
when he bruk jail; thet war hit.” 

There was an unbroken silence for a time. 
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The clouds were banking heavily over Tet- 
ter’s Cove; among the tall, dark firs, and the 
pine-tags, they were rolling and wallowing, 
befouled looking, as Peter Grills had said. 
Above the clearing, where the cross- roads 
tavern wandered in a slip-ship fashion among 
stumps and belted trees (those pitiful mutila- 
tions of a forest host that once, with flying 
pennons and plumes, marshaled along the 
slopes an invincible phalanx to brave the 
mighty storms of those heights), an expanse 
of cloudless blue smiled in mockery of the 
prophecy that Laurel Top was to have her 
part in the threatened change of weather. 
Down from this field of blue, in which sun- 
beams, imbedded, were blossoming like broad- 
cast sowings of dandelions and buttercups, drop- 
ped, nevertheless, a shadow; a shadow flitting, 
yet portentously dark, as it crept upon and 
across the hand and whittled stick of the 
younger idler on the horse-block. 

Roark looked up. A large bird, beating the 
rarefied air with scarcely moving pinions, was 
sailing majestically between him and the set- 
ting sun. 

“Drat my hide, Square, ef yander hain’t one 
ov them thar blasted buzzards, this instance. 
Did n’ thet posse say ez how the dratted crit- 
ters hed etten the meat clean offen the pore 
devul’s bones?” 

“’Twar Tom Bates’s affidavit ez they war 
picked clean uv meat ez er houn’s teeth wot 
hain’t hed er bite ter eat in er fortnight,” de- 
clared the Squire, emphatically. 

Roark’s champing jaws fell into rigid lines 
of quietude; his restless fingers closed tightly 
about the buck-handle of his knife. 

‘?’Twarn’t the buzzards ez ware overly ter 
blame,” he suggested, furtiveiy interrogating 
the narrator. 

“Naw; ’twarn’t the buzzards edzactly, not 
edzactly; hit’s the natur uv sich ter follow the 
leadin’ uv they noses fur they meal’s vittels.” 

“All the same,” broke out Roark, “hit ware 
er scaly trick uv them pensiary gyaurds ter 
lay out er spread uv human flaish fur ter tempt 
’ein like thet.” 

“T dunno,” dissented the Squire, who, in his 
official capacity, felt sometimes called upon to 
justify the extremist measures of justice in 
dealing with criminals; “I dunno edzactly 
bouten thet. Pensiary gyaurds is swore in ter 
do they juty, er die er tryin’. Thet convic’, 
Bill Parker, war ’pon the high-road ter gittin’ 
outer jail. He’d clum the fus’ wall, hed shin 
the flag-pole, an’ war strikin’ out, han’ over 


han’, longer the telegraph wires stretchin’ be- 
yant t’other wall, when the gyaurds let fly, 
blim! at him. He war struck, an’ drapped. 
But, sirs, he jis up agin in er minit, an’ lit out. 
Somehows he wuk’t his way outen the settle- 
mint, an’ managed, in er few days, ter git upon 
the Laurel, here. Thar’s no lack uv middlin’ 
safe hidin’ places pon our Laurel Mounting,” 
he subjoined, with a pardonable degree of local 
pride, “ nuther”—with an after-sense of justice 
—’pon Backbone Ridge crosst Tetter’s Cove, 
yender. The fault war thet fester hole in the 
convie’s side.” 

Roark nodded. “Thet must er been the 
hitch.” 

“Tubbe shore, the bullet jis lay at the bot- 
tom an’ gnawed an’ et innards continual; then 
the sheriff got win’ uv the fugitive ’pon the 
Laurel. So hit come ter pass ez the pore devil 
should a-crope inter the secretis’ cover in these 
here parts. Grip’s Gap war the secretis’. Bein’ 
er free-lan’ squatter in thet territory wot no 
man hed keered ter own, the feller must’er jis 
lived erlong in thet cave till deth crope in 
through thet hole in his side an’ set up the 
signal fur the buzzerds ter be gethered ter- 
gether.” 

A sudden spark kindled vengefully in Roark’s 
eyes. 

“Thar’s but one man a livin’ ez I'd be tem- 
tationed ter trick in er game uv life en deth 
like them pen’siary gyaurds done,” he burst 
forth, unreflecting. 

“ Wot did you say ez thet man’s name mout 
be, neighbor?” 

The question was instantaneous, being tel- 
ephoned direct from the bump of inquisitive- 
ness in the head of Peter Grills; but the new 
settler on the ridge was not lacking in wari- 
ness. 

“When the time comes round, Square,” was 
the evasive answer, “the name won’t sinnify 
nigh like the game uv life er deth, ez hits 
owner air boun’ fur ter play with Hi Roark, 
an’ don’ yow’uns furgit it.” 

Astute Peter Grills had “steddid the ins an’ 
outs uv human natur” too long a time not to 
have somewhat of the skill of the surgeon in 
making direct for the mortal hurt in the “na- 
tur’” of this simple denizen of the wilds. 

“Ef ’twar no more’n er game uv kyerds ez 
mought make you even longer him, Mister 
Roark,” he smoothly insinuated, “ yer could’n’ 
ax more uv fortun’ than ter git wot, lowin’ fur 
all they pickin’, them buzzerds lef’ longer thet 
dead convic’ in Grip’s Gap.” 
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Roark’s mouth and fingers were twitching 
nervously. 

“Thought the posse said ez the blarsted crit- 
ters hed kerried off every thin’ ez could be ker- 
ried, thoughten bodaciously kerryin’ off the 
man hisseif,” he objected to the suggestion ; 
“ Ez fur the bones uv him, why, the all-firedest, 
wuthless, no count thin’s in natur, Square, air 
er dead man’s bones, I ’spose.” 

"Not considerin’ ez they mought be the 
han’ bones uv er crack kyerd player wot never 
hed no run of ill luck?” 

Hiram Roark whittled on in silence, his 
buck-handled knife was executing unskillfully 
oblique strokes, his jaws were grinding their 
“ chaw-er-terbaccer ” with the untiring energy 
of mill-wheels. 

A slender lashorn, shooting out from the 
crag jutting over the intersection of the 
mountain pike and the Copper-mines road, 
stirred in the freshning breeze, and, swaying to 
and fro, sighed like a living thing in pain. The 
sigh, born like a soulless thing into the air, flit- 
ted past the tempter and the tempted. 

“Thet convic’ war er boss hand at kyerd 
playing, thet’s er fac’,” droned on the voice of 
Peter Grills. “Tom Bates “lowed ez the man 
hedn’ bin borned wot could a beat him er play- 
in’ uv ‘seven up’ er ‘ole sledge’ nuther. No 
more couldn’ thet man be beat wot gits en’ 
kerries bouten him the bones of thet kyerd 
han’ uv his’n constant.” 

A cirriform fragment of the cloud massed 
above Tetter’s Cove, borne upward by a whirl- 
ing gust of wind, caught on a swaying branch 
of the Jashorn, and, straightening out, entered 
the expanse of blue overhead, pointing down- 
ward like a finger of warning. Hiram Roark 
slouchingly raised himself from the horse-block 
to his feet, closing his knife with a click. 

“ Hit’s my opinyun,” continued Peter Grills, 
rising too, “ez ’twould be wuth cornsiderable 
uv er reesk ter try fur er grab at the bones uv 
thet han’.” 

“ Mebbe,” assented Roark uneasily; “ but in 
the name uv tarnation, Square, wot fool crit- 
ter’s agoin’ ter lay hisself under the pen’siary 
laws fur robbin’ uv er human’s grave?” 

“Jes so; happen thar war er grave ter be 
molest. But jes thar the game ar treed ’thouten 
the barkin’ uv ary er dorg; thar warn’t no 
grave made.” 

“Naw?” 

“Naw; the bones lays bouten whar the buz- 
zerds sot upon ’m, a pickin’ uv they teeth wen 
they’d made er finish uv eatin’, I reckin. Tom 
Vol. II.—47. 
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Bates, he ‘lowed ez’twarn’t the posse’s business 
fur ter turn grave-digger fur er passel uv con- 
vic’ bones; they'd hustle tergether at the blow- 
in’ uv Gabr’el’s trump all the faster, belike, fur 
bein’ thouten er weight of yairth a packin’ em 
down. 
able han’ ‘bones ar jes lyin’ thar a goin’ ter 
Bein’ uv er church 
member in fa'r standin’, *twouldn’ hev bin no 
ways comportable fur Peter Grills ter go er 
foolin’ longer them, yer see, Mister Roark ?” 
Roark gave himself a dog-like shake to rid 
his blue jeans trousers of the white pine whit- 
tlings; dropping his buck-horn knife into the 


Naw; thar aint no grave; them valoo- 


waste fur ez we’uns knows. 


depths of their capacious pockets, he gave a 
quick glance at the clouds rising from Tetter’s 
Cove. 

“’Pears like hit air a goin’ ter come fallin’ 
weather,” he drawled; “waal, Nan, she won’t 
be no ways discombobulated ef ’t should rain 
er power, I reckin, seein’ ez her gyarden truck 
air sorter perishin’ in the dry. All the same, 
hit’s bouten time I ware a litin’ out fur home, 
I guess, cornsiderin’ ez hit mought taken er 
notion ter pour afore them crossin’s uv Hun- 
ger’s Mother air made. Ef,” with a somewhat 
strained effort at a laugh, “ef the devil air a 
goin’ ter hev er fillin’ uv his tea-pot in thet 
crik, he may set the water ter bilin’ in Grip’s 
@Gap ’thoughten Hi Roark ter do eyther the 
stirrin’ er the drinkin’, you bet. Good arter- 
noon, ’Square.” 

A nod of his head and he was off across the 
cross-roads clearing, his long, swinging strides 
giving fair promise for his race with the form- 
less shadows of the night, which, creeping now 
up the mountain with the rain clouds from the 
cove, must sooner or later reach the cabin 
under Tobe’s Crag, where Nan would be put- 
ting a candle in the window to draw the, one 
wanderer while exorcising the other. 

Over the ridge there was a shorter cut from 
the tavern to the base of Tobe’s Crag. This 
path led, however, past the barricaded entrance 
to Grip’s Gap, and there had not been wanting 
kindly advisers to urge upon the new settler 
the desirability of giving the preference to the 
detour by the grist-mill down at the Forks for 
his route homeward. 

This evening, moved to the impulse per- 
chance by the desire to keep ahead of the rain 
cloud, the more unselfish wish to spare his 
young wife needless anxiety—else, instigated 
by the evil influences begotten of the tempta- 
tion to which he had allowed his soul to fall 
captive, Roark purposely chose the shorter cut. 
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The ridge crossed, he entered upon the de- 
scent of the sharp declivity, dropping into the 
narrow defile through which the Hunger’s 
Mother flows among the mosses, wild pinks, 
and fragrant fern-tufts after emerging from the 
imprisoning walls, the slimy shallows, and the 
poison defiled atmosphere of the cul-de-sac 
known as Grip’s Gap. 

With low bayings the winds from the cove, 
like a pack of scenting hounds, were following 
on the trail of the human creature, making 
half unconsciously for the trap the hunter of 
souls had set forhim. At his back clouds were 
overspreading the heavens, but, on the higher 
craig where Nan was awaiting his return, the 
glow of the setting sun had caught, and there 
was trailing down to the ledge where his cabin 
was perched a fragment of the golden fringe 
torn from the robe of the passing day. 

Yet, so marked the contrasts of those alti- 
tudes, beyond that mutilating gash in the moun- 
tain’s lip hung the moon, large, but pale-faced, 
her rays descending obliquely into the gorge, 
spectrally uncertain and haze-enshrouded. 

“ Howsomedever, ef them clouds don’ hen- 
der, she’ll light Grip’s Gap more ’n enough fur 
owls en bats ter see hows ter wuk they way 
outen thet cave soon’s the sun draps,” muttered 
the mountaineer, as, while swinging himself 
down from a ledge of rugged path, he noted} 
the outline of himself etched in shadow by the 
moon-rays against the grayish whiteness of the 
cliff’s face. “ Hit’s the devull’s luck though, 
ez er feller hain’t the chance ter change places 
longer thet moonlight er bit—hant, ner ghos’ 
ner dewull can’t hurt ner hinder hit.” 

Suddenly he lifted the powerful arm whose 
sinews had been strengthened like those of the 
ox at the plow, and with a mighty oath that 
evoked a protesting echo from the very crag 
whereon Nan lived, hit himself a blow that 
might have staggered another from his foot- 
ing and sent him headlong to the bottom of 
the defile: “« Damn yer, Hi Roark, fur er white- 
livered coward! Thar’ll never be no better 
chance fur ter git even longer thet thar Buck 
Henson. May the devull hev the very shad- 
der uv yer ef this here night goes pas’ thouten 
yer er fetchen’ thet dead convic’s han’ bones, 
every bone uv his kyerd han’, outen Grip’s 
Cave. So here goes it, the devull hisself a 
holpin’!” 

Down the declivity he hurried, caring noth- 
ing in his frenzied haste for trailing briar or 
treacherous, moss-grown rock. Twice or thrice 
he slipped, but caught, drawing himself back 


from the verge of a jutting bowlder or danger- 
ous rift. What he had to do must be done 
quickly. The moon, turned from her poise, 
was fast sloping westward; a star, large and 
tender-eyed had come forth at her side as if to 
bear her company into the masses of clouds 
flanking them from Tetter’s Cove. The bot- 
tum of the defile reached, Roark was not long 
in attaining the point where the gap’s barri- 
cade frowned upon his advance, but once com- 
mitted to a venture he was not the man to be 
turned aside by an obstruction. Up the slip- 
pery incline of the barrier he clambered, and 
a moment later, the Rubicon crossed, he was 
pledged to the fulfillment of his oath, and must 
grapple with whatsoever foe should rise from 
the soil he had invaded. But the invader was, 
in truth, panoplied in the armor of desperation. 
Have the dead gambler’s hand he must! There 
was no alternative left him. If he should fail 
to accomplish his vow, would not the devil be 
entitled to his shadow? and that might mean— 
what? If he should perish in that poison sink 
of the hills, and the buzzards should strip the 
flesh from his bones, as they had stripped those 
of the hunted convict, what would be left of 
him? 

“Thar’s the cirkit rider, crosst pon Laurel 
Top, wot figgers out ez the soul uv man be er 
speerit wi’outen flaish er blood ter ’herit the 
kingdom. Now, beant thet er argufyin’ ez the 
soul uv man air no more’n the shadder ter him? 
So, dad-shum it! wot ef Hi Roark hev done 
pledged the shadder ter him, en the devull 
taken thet ter mean the soul uv him—no more 
an’ no less?” 

The thought quickened not only his pulses 
but his footsteps. The mouth of the cave, 
yawning blackly under a projecting cliff, was 
not difficult to trace, the zig-zag of the moon- 
lighted gap leading directly into it. 

That Roark was free from a qualm of dread 
as he stood at entrance to this under-world, he 
could have affirmed only with lying lips, and 
a soul fainting from a just fear of retribution. 

“The skeleton hain’t more’n er leetle ways 
inside though, I reckin,” he reflected, halting, 
his head only advanced through the aperture 
into the denser shadows lying beyond the 
kindly intervention of the beams of moonlight 
slanting into the orifice. “Buzzerds hain’t 
critters ter go er prowlin’ inter holes longer 
moles en bats. Hit stan’s ter reasonin’ too, ez 
er hurt man wouldn’ burrow furder inter the 
bowels uv the yairth en he ware driv ter.” 

Taking heart of grace from this reflection, 
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he groped his way inside. Now and then, 
where some object shone whitely, he stooped, 
feeling with a shrinking tingling of every 
nerve along the sandy floor and against either 
wall for the special objects of his search. But 
the thing upon which his clutch fastened proved 
to be no more than a glistening fragment of 
erystallization, a broken stalactite, or an im- 
movably cemented stalagmitic formation. The 
further he advanced the denser the shadows 
grew, until he could no longer discern the out- 
line of any object ahead of his course or on 
either hand. The cavern was widening, more- 
over, and he could no longer be certain that 
he had not passed by the object of his search. 
He came to a stand in the darkness. With in- 
finite gradation of sound the echoes of his 
footsteps died away in the ultimate corridors 
of the cavern. Then, from a fixed point, into 
the concave of blackness about there flared 
suddenly, like a meteor train describing a circle, 
a flashing of vivid sparks kindled by Roark’s 
flint in a handful of powder. 

Within the nimbus of this illumination, ap- 
pearing and vanishing on the instant, Roark’s 
Its 
shock of red hair, the dropped jimber jaw, the 
awful pallor of the features, the protrusion of 
the eyeballs, and the no less marked dilation of 
their gleaming pupils presented a vision that 
was as the materialization of a lost soul of 
Eblis with the flame of fire in its breast. 

But a second later the cotton kerchief he had 
sacrificed for a momentary illumination of his 
surroundings blazed up finely, and, swinging 
it about his head, Roark craned his neck for- 


face and head gleamed and disappeared. 


ward, peering into the shadowy recesses of 
walls and flooring. Presently he started for- 
ward, uttering an A_ blatant 
echo nearest at hand caught the sound, and at 
once the entire pack opened, baying with an 
infinite diminuendo of reverberant notes at the 
odd game revealed. 

Clean picked, as Peter Grills had said, the 
skeleton remains of Bill Parker, the convict 
gambler, shone conspicuously white in the 
flare of light thrown upon them. Perceiving 
that the bones were, however, scattered over a 
most discouraging area of the cave’s flooring, 
Roark, adding the kerchief from his neck to 
the square of cotton already more than half 
consumed, hung the illuminator upon a jutting 
rock and applied himself in a frenzy of haste 
to their collection. 

‘T warn’t no buzzerds ez seatterated the pore 
devull so,” he pondered, scooping the bones 


exclamation. 
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large and sinall into a common heap. “ Belike 
the sheritf’s posse pitched these ez ware lef’ 
uv they prisoner back here from the cave’s 
mouth. “Tware er heathen’s way uv buryin’, 
swow ef ‘twarn’t!” 

Krratic currents of air, wandering hither and 
thither through the cavern, were already snatch- 
ing away fragments of the flaming kerchiefs, 
swirling them up and away, thus threatening 
a premature extinction of the light; but keen- 
eyed and covetous as any scavenger of the 
streets, Roark accomplished his work speedily 
and thoroughly. With an exultant sense of 
victory he surveyed his completed treasure. 

“Thar ain't none missin’, not er dratted one 
ez kin be foun’,” he muttered, rapidly sorting 
“The han’ 
bones air ’mong these here little fellers, "Tain’t 


the larger bones from the smaller. 


no use totin’ home them thar big uns—only— 
Damn the luck !” 

“Damn the luck!” The execration was re- 
peated in ghostly whispers on every side. Hi 
faced about nervously, his hand closed with an 
unsteady grip upon the skull against which it 
had dropped. As his gaze returned mechanic- 
ally to this fleshless, grinning ebject, the empty 
As far as he 
could ‘send it he flung it back into the cave, 


eye-sockets stared up at him. 


another outspoken curse dropping after it into 
those outer pools of blackness and silence. 

Countless demons in hiding seemed to be 
mocking him in his frenzy. He laughed, and 
the demon voices changed to jibes and jeers of 
laughter more tormenting than the mockery 
of words, 

Impotent in his wrath, Roark shook his fists 
toward the voice-haunted spaces beyond te 
contracting glimmerings of light. 

“Laugh er howl, yer black imps uv hell! 
hit’s all one ter Hi Roark,” he muttered, re- 
turning with shaken nerves to a closer exami- 
nation of the object, the discovery of which 
had so diseomposed him. 

This was a welded mass of bones, composed 
of the radius and ulna, lime incrusted and ce- 
mented by drippings from the cave’s roof; to 
the wrist-joint, indissolubly united to these arm 
bones, were attached the few smaller bones 
readily recognizable as finger-joints. 

Holding fast to this conglomerate, and 
crowding the smaller bones into the crown 
of his hat, Roark rose to his feet. As he did 
so the last fragment of the blazing cotton flut- 
tered to the ground, and was instantly extin- 
guished. 

For a time, how long he could never have 
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told, Roark stood, walled in by the blackness 
of darkness, uncertain which way to go, Nerve- 
less in the knees, his legs felt ready to yield un- 
der his weight; there was a hideous roaring in 
his ears, and with straining pupils he was 
staring ahead of him into the untracked ray- 
lessness like one distraught. Whether in this 
suspension of his reasoning faculties he had 
blindly yielded to the guidance of instinet he 
could never have told; certainly it was with- 
out cognizance or recollection of further voli- 
tive action on his part that he finally came to 
himself with the storm winds of the night, 
without the cavern, tossing his garments and 
cooling the fever of his bare head. 

“The roarin’ in the ears ware botherin’, but 
did n’ sinnify; *tware made by the blowin’ uv 
the win’s in the balsams an’ lashorn-pines, be- 
like. Them clouds hed clumb up in er hurry 
from Tetter’s Cove; the storm ware bonn’ fur 
ter bust sooner’n he’d been “lowed fur; but the 
moon—she ware hunkidori yet—thare she ware, 
ashinin’ an a holdin’ her lantern steady fur ter 
light man er beast outen thet Devull’s Gap, 
swow ef she warn’t!” 

In the exultation of the thought he laughed 
boisterously, shaking in the wan, unsmiling face 
of the orb, floundering already through the 
surf-spray of the sea of clouds advancing to 
engulf her, the cave-bleached, lime-incrusted 
radius and ulna, with the metacarpal and 
thumb phalanges clinging to them like white 
barnacles. Out from the billows of clouds 
was thrust now a long, waving tentacle; the 
moon’s star paled, the tentacle closed around 
her, and in a silence that was piteous the 
mygchty armed octopus embraced his helpless 
prey, feasting on her purity and loveliness. 
As in defiance of the like destiny for her- 
self. the moon shone out through the clouds 
with sudden splendor. 

In the vivid glory flooding the gap the con- 
vict’s hones cast a dancing, fantastic shadow 
upon the facing of the cliff. Excited anew by 
the oddity of these shapes, Roark shouted and 
laughed, shaking his ghastly treasure -trove 
again until its lime-fashioned barnacles clank- 
ed togethed like castanets, and the shapes 
danced against the gray-white cliff a wilder 
fantaunsy than before. 

Suddenly he heard, or fancied he heard, a 
faint ery or call answering his maniacal shouts 
from some far height above the gap. He bent 
his head to listen, the look of excitement on 


his face giving place to one of tender expecta- 
tion. There was a lull in the wind; the pines 


and firs stood upright and stately in the moon’s 
splendor, but the cry was not repeated. 

* Though I made shore ez hit ware my Nar 
a-callin’,” muttered the listener, setting off 
with long, slouching strides that carried him 
briskly over the inequalities of the gap; “any- 
hows she air a-waitin’ an’ a-watching fur me; 
an’ she air the harnsomes’ woman ez walks 
the Irun, my Nan air.” 

From the sea of blackness above, the cloud- 
octopus floated nearer the moon; its tentacles, 
wider spread, were tipped with fire, and its 
body was enveloped with a luridness as with 
the flame of its own desires. Affrighted, the 
moon hid her face, and her glory was gone. 
A mouth, flame-breathing, gaped and closed, 
and the devourer, unfolding his clasp, was 
reaching out merciless arms for other prey. 

A darkness as of horror fell upon the gap, 
the defile, and the steep crag up which Roark 
was beginning to toil. There was a crash of 
thunder; a tramp and rush as of a legion of 
the princes of the powers of the air; a grind- 
ing and writhing of unseen forms as the forest 
tossed its Briarean arms heavenward in vain 
appeals for mercy. 

The storm had burst in its fury. The rain 
was falling in torrents. Breathing heavily, 
Roark toiled upward, not even the roar of the 
tempest dulling the throbbing of his pulses. 
The flare of lightning alone lit the scene of 
elemental warfare about him. Thus revealed, 
the pines, balsams, ash, oak, sassafras, and dog- 
wood saplings, writhing and contorted, seemed 
in the vistas of the forest to be inextricably 
intermixed, as in a second Titanie onslaught. 
The roll of the thunder was growing awful to 
hear; but the crash and tumult of sound were 
less harassing to the tormented consciousness 
of the wanderer than was the vividness of 
those electric pyrotechnics revealing to him 
the silhouette in shadow of every object, an- 
imate and inanimate, other than of himself! 
Strange! Glance behind or aside as often as 
he might, not even those openings of the 
heavens showed him the familiar shape that 
had been his companion in wanderings by 
wood and field from boyhood to man’s estate. 

“How come ez Hi Roark’s shadder figger 
ony ware a-missin’ when the lowes’ dogwood 
er huckleberry shoot drawed hits own shape 
‘pon the groun’ whichsomever way the light- 
nin’ zigzagged ?” reflected the busy brain whose 
normal sluggishness wind nor rain might re- 
store. “Angels er imps uv perdish! Thet 
kyerd han’ bein’ his’n, er trump game any fel- 
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ler mought give the devull hisself fur the 
shadder uv him, swow ef he mought n't!” 

His unnatural excitement waxing to the full, 
he quickened his pace, reeling like a drunken 
man as he scaled the successive ledges, reckless 
of safety to life or limb. Out of the darkness 
above him a star of hope shone upon his path. 
It was the light Nan had set in the cabin 
window to guide him back to her. The bus- 
band laughed exultantly. 

“Hit air preacher Sturgis over ter the settle- 
mint, wot lows ez thare ware er angel, flour- 
ishin’ uv er flamin’ sword, sot ter gyard the 
gates uv thet gyardeen ez Addum en his wife 
ware turned outen. Human’s bones, tubbe 
shore, ain’t no sorter fruit furbid er ’lowde, ez 
preacher Sturgis ‘ud qualify hisself, I reckin’; 
yit, hyar be whole regiments uv angels flour- 
ishin’ swords uv flame, en trackin’ uv Hi Roark 
ter night; but, less’n the flamin’ swords cuts 
closter ’fore long, Nan kin splanify concernin’ 
uv this shadder business; she ain’t never com- 
flusticated, my Nan ain't.” 

Feebler than the feeblest twinkle of the star 
that twinkles into and out of visibility, the 
gleams from that tallow-dip Nan had set for 
him were to the benighted Roark as the radii 
from a central sun set in the universe of gloom 
about him. Erratic as his every other impulse 
might prove, the impulse driving him ever 
nearer to that point of light was as irresisti- 
ble as it was true to the attrahent qualities of 
his life’s lodestar, his faithful Nan! Attracted, 
warmed, aye, and calmed by the far-reaching 
influences of that beacon-star, he obeyed its 
guidance heedless of the lightning’s flare, and 
taking no cognizance of shapes visible or in- 
visible in his path. 

The humble home reached at last, his heart 
gave a great leap of joy as his feverish fingers 
clutched the latch-string. 
upon its wooden hinges, and swinging open 
revealed the interior of his home to the wan- 
derer’s eager gaze. Certainly iis Nan had 
been waiting and watching for him; but that 


The door creaked 


her vigils had been prolonged into suspense 
and weariness was evinced by her present atti- 
tude of profound repose. Seeing her in that 
attitude of wearied faithfulness, her slender, 
pliant figure relaxed in the embrace of the 


wide-armed chair, her small brown hand drop- 
ped at her side, and her pretty head drooping 
with its tangle of dark curls falling partially 
over her face, the husband’s heart went out to 
her in an emotion of yearning tenderness that 
lifted him above his usual dog-like devotedness. 
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“She hev been tired out a-waitin’ and a- 
watchin’ fur me,” he said in a half undertone. 
The reflection deterred him from arousing her. 

“ But when she wakes she shall see fur her- 
self jis’ how we’uns air ter git even longer thet 
cheatin’, lyin’ Buck Henson,” he muttered, 
moving cautiously about’ the room, getting 
ready to show her the completed results of his 
night’s work. Poking the pine-knots upon the 
broad stone hearth into a brighter blaze, he 
moved the tallow-dip from the window to the 
rickety stool, where its long, red-lettered wick, 
dettly snuffed and picked open for the purpose, 
could lend its aid to his work, he set at once to 
his task of sorting and fitting together the 
bones, large and sinall, essential to the con- 
struction of a hand, lacking no joint or other 
part. The radius and ulna, with 
the attachments of wrist-bone, the thumb and 
finger phalanges still adhering, were worth 


necessary 


much to him in assuring the proper articu- 
lation of the coveted member. As the miss- 
ing links were, one after the other, added to 
the fossilized fragment of humanity, as joint 
was fitted to joint, Roark’s interest grew into 
a morbid zest and fascination; he muttered, 
he laughed, he shuffled, and tossed aside the 
bones he had fetched for which he had no use. 
The fire-light gloated over the odd industry, 
the unsnuffed candle spluttered dismally, with- 
out the rains poured from the gashed heavens, 
and the forest tossed and moaned, as now and 
again the lightning thrust its long, fiery finger 
through the cabin’s four-paned window, jeer- 
ing at the fool’s mockery of success! 

The last phalange was added. 

The skeleton hand lay glistening on the pine 
boards of the floor, almost with a phosphores- 
cent luminousness as the fire-light passed over 
its surface. Perfected. it was the coveted re- 
ward of his desperate venture. 


“Nan!” Roark hoarsely shouted, Nan! 
looky hyar, gal. Hyar air ez good ez yer 


brindle an’ her calf an’ the black sow an’ her 
fine litter uv pigs come back from that air 
cussed, lyin’, cheatin’ son of perdish, Buck 
Henson. Looky here, I say, Nan!” 

That the first sound of his harsh eall had 
broken the slumber of his wife he knew full 
well. He had heard her start to her feet and 
spring to his side with an exclamation of af- 
fright or of wonder, but, since she had been 
standing there, he had not heard a rustle of 
movement from her. 

Lifting his eyes, gleaming with excitement, 


What 


he looked over his shoulder up at her. 
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portrait of evil was there in the fixed stare of 
those large dark eyes, gleaming from under- 
neath those long, upeurling lashes which he, 
even with his untutored sense of the beautiful, 
had always admired as one of Nan’s peculiar 
charms? Ivory limbed as she was, graceful 
and active of motion as a young animal ma- 
tured in the boundless reaches of open-air life 
and freedom, she stood there in the uncertain 
light of fire and candle, a living witness to the 
truth of his opinion that she was the handsom- 
est woman that walked the Iron Mountain. 

He knew her, however, to be as inexorable 
of spirit as she was pliant of body, and in the 
pose of her figure there was a shrinking from 
him now; in her curious stare was an expres- 
sion of fear, of aversion, or of something worse. 

She had then divined the meaning of that 
grim hieroglyph he had been at such pains to 
arrange for her deciphering. 

“ Hit ware the devull’s own chance, Nan,” he 
said, deprecatingly. “ Thet convic’ wot died 
in Grip’s Cave ware the crack kyerd player 
down ter the settlemints.” 

“An thet air the kyerd han’ of him, Hi?” she 
asked, in a half whisper. 

He nodded. 

“Hit ware fur your sake, Nan, es I reesked 
the venture.” 

“An’ fur the sake uv gittin’ even longer Buck 
Henson in anuther game of seven-up, Hi?” 

Blazing as his eyes were, they sunk abashed 
under the scornful questioning of hers. 

“Hit ‘pears allus bes’ ter me, Hiram Roark, 
ez er man should keep er promise ter his own 
hurt, ez the good book sez. Hit ware a solim 
promise, an’ you know it, as no tother game 
of kyerds wuz ever to come betwixt we’uns 
agin. Moresomeover, Hiram, hits my opinyun 
ez no sorter good kin come, noways, uv stringin’ 
dead folks bones, like ez they ware naught 
more’n chinquapins.” 

Then she moved back a step, lifting her 
hand solemnly. 

“Fur all the brute critters ez walked the 
Laurel Top, Hi, never uv her free will an’ 
chice’ud your wife hev hed you reesk the jedg- 
ment uv the Almighty fur sich!” 

Stalwart as be was Roark cringed. 

“Don’t be so all-fired hard upon er feller, 
Nan,” he whimpered. 

“Tain’t me ez ‘ll be hard. husband; ’mongst 
us Drapers—men en wimmen uv the Drapers 
—hit hev allus been the understan’in’ ez er cuss 
rested ’pon er follered him er her which so 
much ez toched the bones uv dead humans.” 


The husband got upon his feet, trembling. 

She moved back still further, but did not 
turn her gaze from him. 

“Hiram!” she cried, agitatedly, “’pears ter 
me like ez thare air somewhat Jackin’ longer 
you a’ready: somehow the light flickers en set- 
tles ’roun’ en ter the back uv yer quare like, ez 
T never see hit afore.” 

Death could searcely have painted her hus- 
band’s features a more livid hue. His limbs 
were as tremulous, vet as apart from him in 
sensation as those of a palsied paralytic. 

“Hit air the shadow uv me ez air lackin’, 
mebbe, Nan,” he answered, with humble con- 
fession. “’Tware the shadder uv him ez yer 
husband reesked, makin’ his contrac’ longer 
the devull ter-night. No more’n the shadder 
ter him, ez I’m er livin’ man, Nan.” 

His voice had risen, his eyes were blazing. 

“Hit air my jedgment ez the devull have 
got more’n even longer you, ef he hev got the 
shadder ter ye, Hiram,” the wife made response 
in a low, affrighted tone. “The shadder ter er 
human ez air seen only when the light air 
stronges’ an’ bes’, hit ‘pears ter me, air like ter 
the soul uv men an’ wimmen ez air seed only 
when they gits ter heaven, an’ the light uv the 
Almighty’s smile shines on ’em. Wen the 
body crumbles an’ goes ter dust, wot will the 
speerit be then but er shadder, Hi?” 

Too lately had the same thought come to 
him for this question to fail of its impression. 
To his disensed faney the shadow of his wife, 
trim, slender, elongated, seemed outlined with 
peculiar distinctness, stretching along the white 
pine floor, quite to the edge of the cotton coun- 
terpane adorning their one bed. He even 
took note of the fact that the counterpane’s 
fringe wrought its shadow with each separate 
tassel] upon the floor beyond; yet nowhere 
could he, searching furtively, find the shadow 
of himself. With a fierce oath he turned back 
to the heap of bones. 

“Anyhows,” he chuckied, muttering, “hevin’ 
uv these here bones uv er crack kyard han’ in 
keepin’, the devull hisself air boun’ ter be 
balked in his game longer Hi Roark.” 

“Hiram!” eried the wife, pointing, “look at 
them bones agin and jedge fur youself. Thet 
hain’t never the kyerd han’ uv the convic’; them 
air the bones of his tother han’ an’ arm, don’ 
yer see, husband; ’tain’t never the kyerd han’ 
ez yer hev fetched, after all.” 

A moment of scrutiny, and the frenzied man 
had caught up the welded mass of bones which 
had so deceived him. Shouting curses loud and 
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deep, he turned with them and rushed upon 
his wife. She had retreated to the doorway of 
the cabin. Natural as was this action, result- 
ing from the sudden failure of her nervous 
strength, it was the fatal mistake she made. 
Unrestrained by the moral force he had, even 
in his madness, recognized in her, he whirled 
his terrible weapon for its awful stroke. 

The resolute courage came back to the wife’s 
white face. 

“ Hit’s only your faithful Nan, Hi,” she said, 
with one hand extended protestingly. 

Too late the reminder of all she had been to 
him. 

The blow descended; like a tall, stately lily 
snapped in the stem, she bowed before him. A 
storm blast, rushing into the cabin through the 
open door, extinguished the candle and swirl- 
ed “wreaths of smoke into the room from the 
blaze in the chimney. Then a flash of light- 
ning revealed her lying, face upward, prone 
across the cabin’s threshold. The husband 
bent over her. 

“She ware the harnsomes’ woman ez walks 
the Irun,” he muttered, raising her in his 
arms. “Harnsome? Yes. Gawd Amighty! 
En faithful.” 

Another electric flare. 

There was revealed a stalwart man, stagger- 
ing under the weight of a slight, limp figure, 
borne out into the driving tempest. 

“ Hit air-my Nan, an’ she ware harnsome en 
faithful,” he was murmuring, softly turning 
back the colorless face for the rain to fall 
upon it. 

A feeble glimmer outreaching from the cabin 
revealed him presently in the isolation of his 
mighty woe, his head thrown back, his own 
face turned up to the blackness of the pitiless 
skies above, the soft rings of Nan’s pretty hair 
lying upon his shoulder, stirring only as the 
gusts of the storm tossed them against his 
face. If the-heavens had fallen, grinding him 
to fine dust, he had not been more effectually 
crushed than under the light weight lying 
thus upon his heart. 

“Fur she air my Nan—an’ she air dead!” he 
muttered presently, almost as in apology for 
the weakness which forced him after a time to 
stagger back for support against the tall pine 
rooted in a crevice of the ledge. “ Dead?— 
Gawd Amighty! Ef the shadder of death 
mought jes come to Hi Roark now!” 

As though the prayer had rent the heavens, 
its answer came in a flash! The bolt of doom 
dropped, and the king of the forest at his back, 


discrowned, shivered in all his limbs and parted 
in twain, the crash of his dissolving majesty 
intensifying the roar of the thunder hurtling 
along the crag. 

The arrow of flame which had seared the 
white heart of the pine had, moreover, attained 
its ultimate aim in the life issues of the doomed 
slayer of the innocent! 

Not until the rising sun was rolling aside 
the mists and vapors of the night’s storm, was 
the scene of the tragedy unveiled. Then a 
forester, crossing Tobe’s Crag to the Balsam, 
was brought to a horrified stand in the presence 
of the awfully suggestive picture in still-life, as 
it seemed, thus suddenly presented to him. 
Supported by a rooted fragment of the riven 
pine, Roark was standing upright, his arm 
clasped still about the slender figure of Nan, 
whose pretty head was drooped upon his shoul- 
der, her dark, short curls mingling with his 
shaggy, red locks. 

“Thet Hi Roark war alluz er gone fool 
bouten thet harnsome wife uv his’n,” was the 
pitiful reflection of the simple-hearted moun- 
taineer as he hurried down the crag to spread 
his evil tidings. 

Summoned to Tobe’s Crag in his magisterial 
capacity, "Squire Grills, of the Cross - roads 
Tavern, found Tom Kreger, a member of cor- 
oner’s inquest, engrossed tracing the outlines 
of a shape impressed or photographed on the 
bole of the lightning-riven tree. On the smooth 
inner wood, or gray-white heart of the pine, 
there was the shadow, or shape distinctly recog- 
nizable as that of the dead settler of the crag. 
It was the shadow of him as he had stood 
with his face raised to the sky when it flamed 
with the lightnings of God’s wrath. There 
was the defiant or supplicating arm uplifted, 
the fluttering garments tossed by the tempest’s 
blasts. 

“Hit ware the shadder uv death come ter 
the pore fellow,” said Kreger, lifting to Peter 
Grills an awe-struck face. 

But the ‘Squire, tracing on the temple of the 
faithful Nan the shadow of that something 
more awfully tragic than the coming of death, 
and connecting it mayhap through the point- 
ing of a conscience not wholly void of offense, 
with the damning evidence of the hideous 
deed of the past night which he had stumbied 
upon in his search through the cabin, and 
which he had instinctively thrust from sight 
under the cabin’s stoop, only slunk aside from 
the pitiful suggestion. 
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“TI misdoubt but it ruther ar the shadder uv 
Gawd Amighty’s jedgment come ter him,” he 
muttered, as he cautiously worked his way back 
to the stoop to make sure that no tell-tale glis- 
ten could betray the presence of the queer in- 


strument of crime secreted underneath its 
flooring of decaying logs. 

And to the verdict of the coroner, “ Died by 
the visitation of God,” ’Squire Peter Grills 
was the first to affix his official signature. 


M. Sheffey Peters. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 


N the Ist of January, 1864, I got to Shreve- 
f) port, and reported to Lieutenant-General 
E. Kirby Smith, who received me very cor- 
dially, but declined to allow me to return to 
Hardee in Georgia, which, upon realizing the 
sad state of affairs in Louisiana, I was partic- 
ularly anxious to do. General Smith ordered 
me to report to General R. Taylor, at Alexan- 
dria, for assignment to duty in the sub-district 
of North Louisiana, and I went there ina few 
days for instructions. I found Taylor very 
self-important and opinionated in his general 
expression about men and things. He required 
me to establish myself at Monroe, on the Oua- 
chita, in North Louisiana, and told me some- 
what sneeringly that he would give me a small 
regiment of cavalry, commanded by one Col- 
onel Harrison, but that I could add to the 
same two battalions in process of organization, 
and raise this command to a small brigade; 
that there was a brigade of infantry belong- 
ing to H. W. Allen, now governor of the 
State? which, when exchanged, would be placed 
under my authority; but as this was quite un- 
certain it would not do to depend upon, for 
the present at least. Small business, I thought; 
nevertheless, there was no help for it, and I 
went to Monroe about the 25th of January, to 
take command of whatever I might find. I 
found demoralization on every side, but went 
to work patiently and increased my little cav- 
alry concern to about seven hundred men. 
They were chiefly deserters from the armies 
of Virginia and Tennessee, now dodging con- 
scription, regardless of the honor of serving 
where danger, in our great armies of the East, 
added to reputation, but were desirous of le- 
galized plunder, with the smallest possible 
amount of service or danger. A small bat- 
tery of two pieces, light 6-pounders, belonged 
to this command, with which I was required 
to guard and protect a line extending from 
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the mouth of Red River to the Arkansas line, 
something like one hundred and twenty miles 
at least.” 

Constant orders were received by me from 
Taylor to seize property in horses and mules 
on the Mississippi plantations; and, not satisfied 
with the supply obtained from this source, or- 
ders were also given to impress horses from 
citizens on the west side of the Ouachita and 
within our lines. Al these arbitrary proceed- 
ings much depressed the people, creating be- 
sides unmistakable dissatisfaction. I saw that 
the military restrictions on this side of the 
Mississippi upon the people exceeded those of 
the other; and hence greater demoralization 
and discontent prevailed. It was a sort of 
“much or nothing” business, and want must 
follow so many exactions before long. I heard 
Major-General Taylor’s tyranny described 
with horror, as if they could see no hope of 
redress for wrong or immunity from his arbi- 
trary will. 

It was not long before I received a letter 
from a Colonel Broadwell, of General Smith’s 
staff, to know my opinion regarding the dispo- 
sition of the cotton on the Ouachita. I re- 
plied, in substance: “Tax it twenty cents per 
pound, and let it go to parties authorized to 
come into the lines for the purpose—parties 
known not to be hostile—who will manage 
to carry it through the Yankee lines in some 
way, so that the people may have something 
to live on. It is hard to strip them of every 
thing; the Confederate Government will be 
benefited by the proceeds of the tax in pro- 
curing all necessary supplies, which have at 
last to come through Yankee sources; and 
why wantonly throw away that which serves 
both people and government?” 

This advice did not accord with the views 
of the Cotton Bureau; the matter, therefore, 
was passed over, and I heard no more in ref- 
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erence to the disposition of the cotton, except 
to burn it. This bureau had the contract for 
all the cotton in Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas. About the 20th of February I went 
to Trinity, near my home, with Major Doug- 
las, of the Engineer Corps, where it was pro- 
posed to construct some isolated parks for 
heavy artillery. The place is about thirty 
miles from Natchez, directly west, and is ac- 
cessible at ordinary stages of water by the 
Black River, which is a continuation of the 
Ouachita River, flowing south from Arkansas. 
The position, so convenient for approach both 
by land and water, rendered the construction 
of the proposed works open to interruption 
and extremely hazardous. 

Major Douglas was instructed to consult with 
but not be governed by me. Although it was 
in the district assigned me, I used every argu- 
ment and persuasion with him, and reduced it 
all to the point, “Are these positions expected 
to be isolated and unsupported?” which he 
agreed to leave to Major-General Taylor. His 
answer was in the affirmative. Hence Major 
Douglas, finding his own views sustained by 
Taylor, began and pushed forward the con- 
struction without further regard to any opin- 
ions or wishes entertained by me. My recourse 
now was to General E. Kirby Smith, to whom 
I candidly represented my objections, stating, 
finally, that such works could not be held long 
enough to do any good, and that the engineer 
who insisted upon putting them up ought to 
be required to stay in them, like Todtleben, and 
prove their utility. I also told Major Douglas 
himself that I would not give him more than 
two hours to hold the place when attacked. I 
was overruled in the whole thing, and Major- 
General Taylor sent Brigadier-General Polig- 
nac’s brigade, of General Mouton’s command, 
to cover the working party of negroes and to 
protect the government property, which would 
certainly be exposed. 

All haste possible was used. The guns were 
brought down on steamboats from Fort Beau- 
regard at Harrisonburg, and landed close at 
hand for mounting with dispatch. It so hap- 
pened at that time, March 2d, I visited my 
family, living a short distance below the site 
of this proposed fortification, having previ- 
ously, at the desire of Polignac, given him 
three or four companies of cavalry to scout 
and assist in picketing the approaches from 
Natchez, and to watch the movements of the 
gun-boats in the river below. I had been at 
home but a few hours when some reliable 


scouts gave me the information that six gun- 
boats were coming up the river, and would soon 
be at Trinity. I went at once to see Polignac, 
who was not under my control, having been 
specially excepted by Taylor in his instructions 
to me, and whom, therefore, I could only assist 
by voluntary counsel and advice. I met him, 
luckily, coming to see me; yet he altogether 
discredited the report of the cavalry scouts, 
who had deceived him so often. But while 
talking with me we heard the unmistakable 
sound of heavy artillery from the gun-boat 
fleet in the bend below. He was now con- 
vinced, but unprepared for their reception. He 
hastened back to make up for lost time, and 
meanwhile the fleet of six gun-boats and some 
tenders appeared off the village and drove him 
from the place and then proceeded up the 
river. This was late in the evening. Never- 
theless, Polignac pushed to meet them with his 
brigade at Harrisonburg, fifteen miles distant. 
The gun-boats had anchored, however, for the 
night, about half way between the villages, 
which gave Polignac ample time to make all 
his dispositions. 

The next morning, early, I proposed to him 
to visit his position in good time to have every 
thing ready; but he delayed from one cause 
and another so long that, when we arrived on 
the ground, the boats were just rounding the 
bend in sight, and if full range, leaving him 
only a few hasty moments to arrange bis lines. 
The attack upon him immediately began, and 
he bravely sustained it until some of the gun- 
boats, passing above him, were enabled to rake 
his lines, which compelled him to withdraw 
under cover of the ravines in his rear. This 
movement was signaled to the officer (Captain 
Ramsey) commanding fleet, and induced him 
to land a party, who burned a part of the town 
next to the river. It is useless to deny this 
fact, for there were more eye-witnesses than 
myself. 

The gun-boats now pretended to go further 
up the river, but, finding the Catahoula shoals 
impassable, returned. I proposed to Polignac 
to send immediately back to Trinity and re- 
move the heavy ordnance and material before 
the fleet could get there, but he declined doing 
so, saying, with a shrug of his shoulders, “ The 
cavalry will have to attend to that;” at the 
same time complained of their inefficiency, 
which I thought was so much the greater rea- 
son for his sending a working party from his 
own command. Nothing was done, and by 
daylight the next morning (4th of March) the 
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gun-boats returned to Trinity, took the guns 
on their boats, burned all the carriages, etc., 
and then proceeded down the river unmolested. 
Thus had Polignac utterly failed in the special 
object he had been sent to do; that is, the pro- 
tection of the works and guns, and, to my utter 
astonishment, a short time afterward Major- 
General Taylor came out in a glowing, lauda- 
tory address to the troops under Polignac’s 
command for effectually driving away this fleet 
from Trinity and Harrisonburg, not saying any 
thing, however, about the loss sustained in 
government war material. This shows how 
easy it is for a designing commander to put 
the best construction upon that which he him- 
self is open to censure for not opposing. He 
knew that he had to bear some portion of 
blame in this matter, hence he took this course 
to ignore every thing but the bravery of his 
own troops in the transaction. 

A week later reports reached us of Major- 
General Sherman’s raid upon Jackson and Me- 
ridian, Miss., and directly upon the heels of 
this trouble followed reports of the intended 
raid of Major-General Banks up the Red River 
country. For greater convenience I moved 
my quarters to Columbia, and on the 13th re- 
ceived reports of the enemy’s intention to move 
upon Shreveport in two columns—one from 
Little Rock, Arkansas, under Major-General 
Steel, and the other up fhe Red River, under 
Major-General Banks—both by simultaneous 
action to converge upon and unite at Shreve- 
port. 

Opportunity to concentrate upon these de- 
tachments was now presented, and General 
Smith wrote me in cipher that all of Price’s 
command, except Fagan’s brigade, was ordered 
to join Taylor at Natchitoches, to burn all the 
cotton on the east of the Ouachita, and then 
co-operate with the general movement of his 
troops. 

On the 1st of April IT moved my command, 
consisting of Harrison’s little brigade of cav- 
alry, about six hundred effective at the outset, 
but a portion of which deserted on the way, 
and returned to their homes for the purposes 
of plundering and marauding in the absence 
of the troops. I had no time or spare men to 
send after them, and therefore was compelled 
to put off the arrest and punishment that 
they deserved until better opportunity. Be- 
sides this small force, I had two sections of 
(6-pounders) artillery that were available for 
field service. 

April 6th I had a slight engagement with 
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the enemy at Campte, on Red River, with a 
part of this command, and from this point up 
to the mouth of Loggy Bayou I damaged the 
gun-boats and transports at every opportunity 
with the sharp-shooters of two sections of ar- 
tillery. When the fleet reached Loggy Bayou 
they found their further progress barred by a 
sunken boat in the channel; and, while wait- 
ing and working to remove it, information 
reached them from Banks, who had moved 
some distance out from the river, on the south 
side, with the main body of his army, to re- 
turn to Grand Ecore, as he had met with 
repulses at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. 

Banks now withdrew to Natchitoches and 
Grand Ecore, on the banks of the Red River, 
with all his forces, and there, although fortify- 
ing his position, seemed undecided what fur- 
ther step to take; and was, in fact, so greatly 
demoralized with the check he had received 
that he contemplated (as reported to me by 
spies), leaving the fleet to take care of itself, 
and retreating directly across the country from 
Grand Ecore to the Ouachita River. Pontoons 
were thrown across the Red River, as if such 
was his purpose. He was now some seventy- 
five or eighty miles above Alexandria by land, 
and one hundred and fifty miles by water. 
The Red River was very low and still falling, 
and the gun-boats and transports were ground- 
ing at all the shoals. 

My little force again kept up a constant fire 
upon the boats now going back to Grand 
Ecore, and at Bordelon’s Point. The two sec- 
tions of artillery stopped the whole fleet for 
half aday. Little damage, however, could be 
done with small arms and four small pieces 
against ironclads, which protected the trans- 
ports at regular intervals the whole way de- 
scending the river. The citizens’ houses were 
burned wherever they could land. 

Perceiving Banks’ condition, it occurred to 
me that Taylor could force him to retreat in 
the way most advantageous for our purposes, 
by moving rapidly to Alexandria and occupy- 
ing that place with his whole infantry force, 
leaving his large cavalry force for outside work, 
which would give us all of Banks’ supplies 
at Alexandria, and besides cut off all his rein- 
forcements coming up the river, which must 
end in our capturing or destroying the fleet 
and disintegrating Banks’ army. The plan 
was so simple and safe that I expected every 
moment to receive orders indicating it. I so 
spoke to the officers of my staff. 

Time was valuable—four days had elapsed— 
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perhaps Taylor had overlooked it. I hesitated 
to write to him, fearing that he would prove 
to be another Van Dorn in self-consequence. 
My duty and the officers to whom I had men- 
tioned the movement urged me not to hesitate 
to make it known, and having occasion to write 
to him on other matters, I sought the opportu- 
nity to put the idea in his liead on the 20th of 
April, by way of suggestion, in a separate par- 
agraph, and dispatched it. 

I received orders to bring two 20-pounders 
from the Ouachita, to be drawn by oxen a dis- 
tance of at least one hundred miles over the 
only practicable road, and to send my two 
6-pounders to Arkansas. So I had now nothing 
but the small cavalry command, and not a full 
regiment by any means in strength. The trans- 
ports had been protected on the sides by barri- 
eades, thick planks, and other materials, while 
swivels and small howitzers were mounted on 
the hurricane decks, which gave a range just 
above the level of the banks, allowing a full 
sweep to canister and grape. Receiving no 
reply from General Taylor to my suggestions, 
after the lapse of several days I gave up the 
matter and determined to make a sudden raid 
upon Pineville, opposite Alexandria, and rid- 
ing day and night for thirty-six hours reached 
the place just at 7 A.M. on the 24th of April, 
captured it, killing and wounding the enemy 
found there, driving some across the river; was 
fired at with a few rounds of artillery from the 
Alexandria side, when the battery was suddenly 
withdrawn to the rear of the town, as it was 
imagined that there must be a co-operating 
force from Taylor’s side of the river. 

The gun-boats and transports were all tied 
up on the Alexandria side out of reach, where 
also were the stores of the enemy. The con- 
fusion and panie was great, but we could do 
nothing more, having no means of crossing, 
and in an hour or so I withdrew the command 
unmolested, having done all or more than ex- 
pected, besides ascertaining how easily Taylor 
could have taken and secured the place while 
Banks was above. Coming away I received a 
letter from Taylor dated the 25th, that he was 
going to drive the enemy into Alexandria and 
then expected to drive him out of it. This, I 
suppose, Was intended as an answer to my sug- 
gestions, and might be considered cool contempt 
for a man who was doing his best to help him 
or put him in the way, at least, of helping him- 
self. He had bitterly complained that General 
Smith had taken away his troops, or a portion 
of them, at a critical period; admit it, enough 


still remained to him, as he wrote me, to drive 
the enemy into and out of Alexandria. If he 
could drive the enemy before him, what need 
had he for more? 

In conversation with General E. Kirby Smith 
at the close of the war, he said that some step 
of the kind I mentioned was intended, in which 
case the result would have been very disastrous 
to the Federal army and navy. But Taylor’s 
wisdom led him to drive them, and afforded 
them time to reach their supplies and get re- 
inforcements from below by the river, all of 
which might have been prevented by timely 
seizure of Alexandria. When Taylor came to 
his senses it was tvo late, and his attempts to 
invest them from below Alexandria were futile, 
for as soon as Banks was ready he moved, and, 
brushing Taylor aside, safely withdrew to the 
mouth of Red River with very little loss. 

In all military operations, if the proper mo- 
ments to execute plans are not seized, the at- 
tempt becomes hardly short of folly. General 
Smith’s design was to draw Banks near enough 
to Shreveport to be enabled to concentrate on 
him. 

Generals Mouton and Green, I have been 
credibly informed, precipitated the fight at 
Mansfield, drawing Taylor into it when it be- 
came unavoidable. The success was simply : 
lucky accident. Price’s troops now joined 
Smith, and his elation induced him to try it 
again the next day. The attempt met with 
less success, and would have proved disastrous 
but for the lucky timidity and demoralization 
of Banks, who ordered his forces to withdraw 
too soon. 

Thus chance governed every thing here. 
General Smith, it is clear, should have kept 
his forces together and pushed these successes, 
and will always be censured for this neglect. 
But this does not clear Taylor, who now, 
with a smaller force, had a splendid opportu- 
nity to exercise his strategyand accomplish in- 
credible results. The capture of the gun-boat 
fleet (nine) and all the transports (forty) in 
Red River would have immortalized him; and 
what might not have been the consequence? 
The Mississippi River would have again re- 
verted to us, while Taylor’s army could have 
crossed and united with Johnston’s to repel 
Sherman. 

The reflecting and intelligent reader, ac- 
quainted with the geography and topography 
of the Red-river country where Banks’ opera- 
tions occurred, must see at a glance the feasi- 
bility of that which I have written. Unfortu- 
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nately for the Confederates, General Taylor 

yas carried away by childish elation and vain- 
glory, and as he was incapable of definite plans 
he would give way to paroxysms of passion- 
ate abuse of his officers for not repairing faults 
which he himself had committed. 

It was soon made apparent that my temerity 
in presuming to send him a suggestion had in- 
curred his enmity, when he should have given 
me friendship instead; and from this time he 
never ceased to find fault with every thing I 
did, regardless of my reports, preferring rather 
the reports of the ignorant couriers between 
us, which they had picked up by the way from 
stragglers. 

The raid on Pineville had annoyed Banks to 
such extent that he sent one of his Adjutant 
Generals, with Brigadier-General Kilby Smith 
in command of a brigade of infantry and one 
of cavalry, having a full battery to each, to 
effect my capture or destruction. I had but 
five hundred and seventy men,which were nec- 
essurily scattered in detachments, skirmishing, 
scouting, picketing, or guarding the innumera- 
ble roads; hence I could scarcely keep more 
than two hundred and fifty men with me at a 
time. The enemy came out at nightfall, and 
the brigade of cavalry with its battery made a 
wide circuit (a thing very easily done with the 
pine-woods’ guides who had deserted to them), 
and succeeded in getting in my rear, about four 
miles distant, and then halted for daylight. I 
found out the facts through a courier who had 
accidentally discovered them without being 
himself perceived. I was satisfied that they 
would attempt my capture in my camp or 
open bivouae by daylight. I therefore moved 
quietly off after midnight with my command, 
and gained their rear just about the time they 
had reached my camp in the morning, attack- 
ing them instead of being attacked, which so 
confused them that, after slight resistance, they 
gave way in haste and left us the field. Their 
infantry was some four miles nearer Alexan- 
dria, and the design was to inclose me between 
them, each brigade numbering probably four 
times my force. This little affair occurred on 
Hadnot’s branch of the Rigolets de Baudeau. 

If they had boldly pushed on me, I am sat- 
isfied they could have run over and have broken 
up my command. It was simply a matter of 
chance, as were all the fights on Red River 
during this whole campaign. Banks’ Adjutant- 
General, alluded to above, was captured during 
the night while making the necessary disposi- 
tions to bring up the infantry; he told me all 


plans, in which he said, but for his unlucky 
capture, they would have succeeded. 

Banks’ army and fleet had all arrived at Al- 
exandria—driven! by Taylor, possibly—before 
the Ist of May, and were busily engaged in 
building a dam, or rather a series of jutting- 
dams on opposite sides of the river at the falls, 
the effect of which; by concentrating the water 
into a narrow channel, would enable them to 
raise the river and float all the boats over the 
shoals. Banks’ whole army was well in hand 
at Alexandria, and a large working party of 
soldiers (over four thousand men) with arms at 
hand well guarded on both sides of the river, 
all, besides, under cover of the gun-boats, was 
engaged in constructing these dams. Taylor 
sent me a message that my failure to “harass 
the enemy at Pineville and in their works on 
the falls would necessitate a change in the 
command,” 

At Shreveport I met with my old friend, 
Dr. David W. Yandell, who had been banished 
from General Johnston’s staff for a letter writ- 
ten Dr. Johnson, of General Hardee’s staff. He 
had lost none of his good spirits, and was now 
Medical Director of the Department, and spoke 
unreservedly of men and affairs. He told me 
that he had never met with a purer or more 
conscientious man than E. Kirby Smith. 

I went to see Governor H. W. Allen. I 
hardly know in what way to express my re- 
gard and respect for him. Will it be sufficient 
to say that he was a man—every inch a man— 
brave, chivalrous, thoughtful, and comprehen- 
sive in his views, undismayed at reverses, and 
always hopeful, and assured of ultimate suc- 
cess. I wish to God we had had many such 
characters, whose purity of motive was far 
above all personal considerations, and who 
thought only of Southern independence; we 
might then have succeeded. And yet this 
man was lightly appreciated by Mr. Davis, 
while, on the other hand, the people ot Louis- 
iana gave him their confidence and the most 
responsible position in the State. 

I have now given my experience of affairs 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department during 
my four months’ service there—enough in all 
conscience. About the 10th of July I received 
a telegram to return to the east side of the 
Mississippi and report for duty to General 8. 
D. Lee, at Meridian, Mississippi. 1 succeeded 
in crossing the Mississippi above the mouth of 
the Homochita River, about the 21st of July, 
and was placed in command of East Louisiana 
and South Mississippi for a few days. 
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TWO LOVES. 


Faint and pale o’er the moorland dreary 
Glimmer the stars in the twilight cold ; 
The wind breathes low, and a silence eerie 
Creeps like a ghost through the lonely wold. 


Sit by me, Ruth, the moonbeams glisten 
Pallid and chill on the faded grass; 

Bend your ear nearer, dear, and listen, 
Catch the slow words ere the spirit pass: 


Ah! child, I wonder if this life’s error 
Dogs our steps in the silent land? 

Sure with the flesh we shall lay off the terror, 
Earth’s anguish fail with the failing hand. 


And yet, who knows? Of the soul's mistaking 
Who shall fathom the endless loss? 

Where is the balm for the spirit’s aching— 
Strength for the hands that bear the cross? 


Listen, Ruth, to an oft-told story, 
Man’s desire and woman's pain: 
Blighted hopes till the head is hoary, 
Clouds returning after the rain, 


Listen! low throbs life’s fierce fever, 
Slow and heavy pulses the tide; 

Pallid corpse-lights dance on the river, 
Stars burn low, and the moon has died. 


EE. 
Out of the years whose wings, time-weary, 
Are folded close to a dreamless sleep, 
Cometh a form dusk-browed and eerie, 
Feet that linger and eyes that weep. 


I know ’tis my life that looms before me, 
Crowned, as with thorns, with the crown of 
pain; 
And I weep great tears as the dream comes 
o’er me, 
Of the life that liveth never again. 


Never again, though the heart may sorrow 
And pant with the passionate longing of 
love; 
Never again in an earthly morrow, 
Never again till the life above. 


IIT. 
Two men there were that loved a woman, 
Far back in the gloom of those vanished 
years; 
In youth’s glad flush when to love is huaman— 
And the path between is bitter with tears. 


One, he loved in a cool, calm fashion, 
Self-collected, quiet, and cold; 

And the other loved with the deep, wild passion 
Of the soul-love, fathomless, manifold. 


Calm-eyed she was as a babe, that maiden; 
A woman’s faith, a child’s pure deed, 
Made all her life a melody laden 
With all sweet music of act and creed. 


Faithful and true and earnest-hearted, 
Walking her life-path where green fields 
spread ; 
Ah, me! for the bright, sweet dream departed! 
Ah, me! for the days that are faded and dead! 


You would not have thought that life’s calm 


story 
Could know the blight of the world’s cold 
breath; 


Ah! Ruth, there is but one path to the glory 

That shines from behind the hills of Death! 
IV. 

He bent before her, that placid lover, 
And life was dull in the country-place, 

And her soul was as calm as the skies above her, 
And his words were smooth with a gentle 

grace. 


What did she know of the spirit’s yearning? 
What did she know of the soul’s deep need? 
Whose heart was unskilled in love’s sad learn- 
ing, 


Whose lips breathed only a passionless creed. 


Ah, blame her not that she bow’d and hearkened 
To those cold words of a colder love: 

Stars sire bright unto eyes long-darkened, 
All nests are sweet to the wearied dove. 


And so the slow months waned and faded, 
Buds of the white May blossomed and died, 

And through the portals of June, cloud-shaded, 
The year wore on to the whitsuntide. 


Ve 
Summer dews on the moon-charmed meadow, 
The faint blue gleam of the distant hills, 
Two that walk in the hawthorn’s shadow, 
O’er paths all golden with daffodils. 


Passionate love in his eyes appealing, 
Eyes bent down on her face that glows, 

Sweet, soft words through the silence stealing, 
Sway her life in its ebbs and flows. 
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Low he whispers his soul’s desire, 
Long he pleads with that soul of hers, 

Till the stars burn out like a storm-quenched fire, 
Andasad wind sighs through the somber firs. 


Vain! from the innermost gulfs of Heaven, 
Gather the clouds that shall blight their lives; 

She will not heed, though his soul hath striven 
As only once in man’s life she strives; 


Will not heed, though her whole soul quickens 
And a strange dull pain through her bosom 
thrills, 
Will not heed: and the deep cloud thickens 
And darkens the tender daffodils. 


Nothing to tell her her life went by her! 
No voice to breathe of the after-day ! 

And now she thinks of the joy that was nigh her, 
Nigh her once—but it passed away. 


Wi. 
Once again doth the languid summer 
Lift dim eyes like a waking bride, 
And loitering still, a laggard comer, 
The year draws on to the whitsuntide. 


Once again through the starlit gloaming, 
Slow steps stray as the round moon fills; 
But only one, o’er the long moors roaming, 
readeth the golden daffodils. 


No wooing whispers around her hover, 
No echo passes from soul to soul, 

And she shall thrill to that passionate lover 
Never again while the ages roll. 


What boots it now that the pulse throbs faster, 
When the heart goes back to those days long 
dead? 
The soul hath bowed to a colder master, 
And the yoke is heavy on hands and head. 


Yes, Ruth, it is foolish, this idle weeping— 
God knows he is gentle and kind and true; 

But ever and always, waking and sleeping, 
My other lover, I long for you! 


Long for you with a wild despairing, 
Long for you and your words of fire! 
What can this man, with his passionless caring, 
Give to the soul’s supreme desire? 


Ah, fathomless depths of the spirit’s passion ! 
Ah, heights untrod of the spirit’s pain! 
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Why burns the heart when the life is ashen? 
Why strives the soul when the strife is vain? 


Once I hoped, but my hopes are frozen; 
Ah, woe is me for a wasted life! 
For the truth and the beauty that went un- 
chosen! 
For the weary waiting, the useless strife! 


So! ’tis too late! the path lies onward, 
Though sore the heart and heavy the eyes; 

Only the wounded soul looks sunward, 
Nothing but sorrow maketh wise. 


Vil. 
And: verily still, though the hands may sever, 
And the weary feet wander in diverse ways, 
The love that he plighted lives on forever, 
Infinite through the infinite days; 


And somewhere, I trust, anointed, shriven, 
We two shall yet clasp angel-hands, 

When back to its fount in God’s own Heaven, 
Life’s tide shall ebb from these shifting sands. 


But I sometimes think,when the golden weather 
Dies into purple adown the hills, 

That I hear a step on the dusky heather, 
Spurning the delicate daffodils; 


Sometimes think that I catch a whisper, 
Soft as the swell of summer seas; 

Sometimes think that the air is crisper 
With echoes of long-lost melodies. 


And by dim paths, starlit and pallid 
With hoary rime of the aspen-leaves, 
Once again have my slow steps dallied 
Through webs of shade which the twilight 
Weaves ; 


Shadows of gloom on heath and coppice, 
Weird, wan light on the hawthorn-blooms, 
Airs that toy with the sleepy poppies, 
And waft unto me their faint perfumes. 


But here I sit on long nights and wonder, 
As each pale star dies into the gray, 

When will the veil be riven asunder 
That hides the beams of the living day ? 


And hear a voice which, thro’ all my blindness, 
Stills the murmurs that heave and start: 
Patience! the Father’s loving kindne-< 
Never hath failed the broken heart! 
Barton Grey. 
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THE GATHERING OF THE WATERS; 


Or, THE EVOLUTION oF SEAS AND RIVERs. 


HEN we contemplate the earth with re- 
gard to its fitness as a dwelling-place for 
man, this appears to be largely due to the be- 
havior of the water that exists on its surface. 
We find that the water collects at first into 
small bodies, each of which forms for itself a 
channel along which it flows, and presents alto- 
gether a pleasing alternation of pools and shal- 
lows. This arrangement renders all but the very 
smallest of streams, fit homes for a teeming 
life that serves as food for man. Gathering 
next into rivers the water seeks the great 
ocean reservoirs, whence it may again return 
to revive the dry land, to sustain the various 
tribes of living forms which have there found 
a dwelling-place, and then to carry back in 
turn, a grateful tribute to feed the innumerable 
denizens of the deep. How these rivulets, 
rivers and seas, that not only contribute so 
much of useful service to the inhabitants of 
the earth, but have also chiseled every form of 
beauty presented by its surface, have them- 
selves come into existence, is a subject worthy 
of patient and diligent inquiry. It is under 
the conviction that new light may be thrown 
upon the mechanism and laws which have 
been employed and observed in their produc- 
tion, that the writer has been moved to present 
to public attention the views embraced in the 
present essay. 


THE FoRMATION OF THE SEA. 


When the incandescent mass of which the 
earth at one time consisted, first became suffi- 
ciently cooled to allow the watery vapor which 
surrounded it to condense, and reach its surface 
in the form of water, the spots where the water 
fell, cooled more rapidly than others. The 
parts so cooled contracted and acquired thereby 
a greater specific gravity than the surrounding 
and hotter superficial masses; and, being 
weighted down by the water which had accu- 
mulated upon them, as a consequence, they 
sank into the fluid mass as a partly filled bowl 
would sink into a vessel of water. Since the 
polar regions were the first part of the earth to 
cool off, this beginning of the seas must have 
taken piace at the poles. As the cooling of the 
earth progressed, the areas of sea formation in- 
creased in extent until water could remain on 
the entire surface. And, from various causes, 


though the waters at first were continually 
shifting, the constant tendency of the ocean was 
to deepen, when left free from disturbance by 
forces from without. After the sea had attained 
a considerable depth, cold undercurrents set in 
from the poles, and the earth at the bottom of 
the seas was cooled off still more rapidly than 
the elevated or dry lands. For, aside from the 
influence of this polar undercurrent, water is a 
better agent for extracting and dissipating 
heat than the atmosphere. Another very 
active agency also in lowering its specific 
weight has been the filtering of various salts 
from the elevated lands and their transference 
to the ocean bottom. As the bed of the ocean 
by its subsidence gradually pressed upward 
and elevated the dry lands, water derived from 
rain and snow has percolated them in every 
direction and dissolved out and carried vast 
quantities of soluble salts into the sea, both by 
way of the rivers on the surface and by that 
vast subterranean movement of water that is 
continually going on in the direction of the 
ocean. 

This has left the dry land, honey-combed 
throughout, and of diminished specific gravity ; 
while of the extracted matter the soda and mag- 
nesia salts alone have remained in solution in 
considerable quantities, nearly all the others 
having settled down into the rocks forming the 
bottom of the sea, and by adding to its den- 
sity and weight, by so much increased its sub- 
sidence. Thus the greater thickness and greater 
specific weight of that portion of the earth’s 
crust forming the sea-bottom, causes it to coun- 
ter-balance the dry land and produce an equilib- 
rium, notwithstanding the fact that it may be 
covered several miles deep with water whose 
specific gravity is only a little more than one 
fifth of that of the mass of theearth. It must 
therefore result that two cones, of equal angles, 
taken one from the sea and the other from 
the average level of the surface of the dry 
land, both coming to a point at the center of 
the earth, would be of equal weight.* 


*The action of this mechanism is probably thé chief 
factor in the production of voleanoes and earth- 
quakes. If a piece of card-board and one of note- 
paper be pressed together edgewise, the note-paper 
will bend before the ¢ard-board ; and if they rest on 
an unyielding substance, the convexity of the bend 
in the thin paper will be upward and close to the 
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THE GENEsIS OF RIVERs. 


As soon as the level of the sea became suffi- 
ciently lowered, drainage began from the ele- 
vated lands, and initiated the formation of 
streams, a part of which ultimately became riv- 
ers. These, from the earliest unfoldings of intel- 
ligent curiosity, must have excited among men 
the liveliest interest. They formed the natural 
boundaries of countries, the earliest, and of- 
ten the easiest means of intercommunication. 
They yielded at first, perhaps, the main supply 
of animal food; they must have been, as they 
still are, among the most pleasing ornaments 
of the landscape, and finally they became in 
many lands, objects of divine adoration. Sus- 
taining so many important relations to the 
happiness and well-being of mankind, it is 
reasonable to suppose that they were from the 
earliest times objects of curious study, as 
they have been in more recent times of much 
profound research. And yet of the various 
important problems that have arisen from time 
to time having a bearing upon the true theory 
of streams, a large proportion remain at this 
hour, confessedly without solution. Further- 
more, many of the explanations of the phe- 
nomena of stream action that have been offered 
hitherto, seem wholly inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. 

As included mainly in the first category, and 
embracing the leading features of the subject, 
the following questions present themselves as 
the touchstone by which the truth of any the- 
ory of streams must be tried, for with the facts 
they indicate any true and consistent theory 
must aceord: 

1. Why are there brooks and rivers? By 
what means has water been enabled to cut 


edge. So the thin land crust, under the pressure of 
the earth’s shrinkage, bends with an upward convex- 
ity near the sea, in such a way that the bend at the 
edge of the sea-hottom and that on the edge of the 
land crust above is continually increasing. 

Every increase in the bend of the sea-bottom crust 
will produce a number of A-shaped fissures on its 
under surface, and every increase in the convexity of 
the adjacent land crust will produce a number of V- 
shaped fissures in its upper part. Into the A-shaped 
fissures beneath expansible materials will escape and 
be exposed to intense heat. The mass thus expanded 
can not escape through the A-shaped fissure, for its 
apex will be formed of solid material held together, 
arch-fike, by the weight of the sloping sea-shore 
above. It will therefore pass up under the land 
crust, where, finding the V-shaped fissures with 
apices in the soft mass beneath, it will escape and 
give rise to a voleano, or, failing to find such an 
outlet, it will spread out as a wave and produce an 
earthquake. 
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channels through masses of solid substances 
having a specific gravity two and a half to five 
times greater than its own? 

2. Why are these channels trough-shaped, 
or representations of the segment of a cylin- 
der? 

8. Why does floating material drift from the 
margin to the middle of a stream ? 

4. Why is the locus of greatest speed in a 
stream not at the surface, but at a considerable 
distance beneath ? 

5. Why is the surface of a stream not level 
from side to side, but higher in the middle than 
at the margin ? 

6. In what way are deep places produced in 
streams, and why is it that the channels of 
rivers, as a rule, are deep near their entrance 
into the sea, but yet enter it with bottoms slop- 
ing upward? 

7. Why do rivers entering the sea through 
deltas formed of deposits of silt, have mul- 
tiple mouths ? 

8. Why do rivers in such situations throw 
up elevations or levees along their banks? 

9. Why is the speed of streams flowing in 
channels of great declivity, so much less than 
would be given them by calculations based 
upon the known acceleration of speed ac- 
quired by bodies falling through space? 

The true answer to all these questions seems 
to me, to lie in the correct interpretation of a 
principle underlying the motion of all fluids, 
and of which I believe I am the discoverer. 
It may be denominated the law of the double 
spiral. To illustrate the principle let us begin 
with a stream in the first step of the process 
of channel formation. ‘Let us suppose a quan- 
tity of water to be steadily poured upon a 
smooth surface of erosible material, and of suf- 
ficient incline to produce motion of the fluid; 
and for purposes of illustration, let us further 
conceive this mass of water to consist of col- 
umns of molecules. At first the water will 
spread out as it moves down the incline, until 
it becomes merely a thin stratum. This will be 
limited on either side by a wall of particles of 
water held together by adhesion, just as a drop 
of water ona floor will remain inclosed by a 
wall of its own substance and retain its form. 
In the stream supposed, the columns of mole- 
cules on tne outer edge and next within these 
walls will be most of all retarded, while fric- 
tion at the bottom, being greater than at the 
top, will cause the lower part of each column 
to be retarded more than the parts above; each 
column impinging upon the wall, will there- 
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fore be made to lean like a staff down the 
stream and be progressively retarded. 

The result will be, that as each of these col- 
umns falls behind, the column of molecules 
next within, having met with less resistance 
and being less retarded, will move out before 
and under it and lift it upward. The place of 
the columns thus moving out will in the same 
way be supplied by the next within, and this 
movement will continue on either side, until it 
reaches the middle of the stream at the bot- 
tom, necessitating a constant current at the 
bottom from the middle to the margin of the 
stream. In the mean time the water which 
has been heaped up at the banks by the out- 
ward undercurrent, flows by a counter-current 
from the margins to the middle at the surface. 
In obedience to these forces, every stream mov- 
ing in a channel formed of resisting material 
necessarily resolves itself into two equal cylin- 
ders, revolving spirally on parallel axes in op- 
posite directions; that is, outward at the bot- 
tom, upward at the margins, inward at the top, 
and downward through the middle. 


TRANSVERSE SECTION OF STREAM. 


A—Elevated middle of stream. 

B—Locus of greatest speed. 

C—Center of eylinder. 

The arrows show the direction of the spiral motion. 


As the water at the surface leaves the mar- 
gins it flows obliquely toward the middle, in- 
creasing in speed until the middle is reached. 
The water then sinks downward and flows ob- 
liquely to the bottom, where it strikes the chan- 
nel with the greatest degree of force, and the 
greatest amount of erosion will therefore take 
place along this line. But since the-speed of 
the water flowing outward at the bottom is 
retarded progressively as it moves toward the 
margins, the channel will be eroded at a grad- 
ually decreasing rate, until the motion of the 
water becomes too slow for any erosion to take 
place. 

This will be the law of limit as to width of 
channel for any particular stream; and a chan- 
nel so eroded in a straight line through homo- 
Vol. II.—48. 
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geneous material, will form the segment of a 
cylinder or be trough-shaped. 

As a result of the double-spiral movement, 
and a proof of the principle in question, may 
be adduced the well-known fact, that floating 
material drifts toward the middle of all rap- 
idly-moving streams. Now, since the water 
which carries the floatage to the middle of the 
stream must go with it, and since this move- 
ment goes on perpetually at the surface, the 
conclusion is absolutely irresistible, that the 
water must return to the margins by a counter- 
current beneath.* 

Furthermore, on examining the bed of a 
stream after a flood, it will be observed that the 
coarser gravel occupies the middle of the chan- 
nel; on the outside of this the finer gravel will 
be seen, next the coarser sand, then the finer 
sand, and finally a deposit of mud or clay. 
These deposits will be found often in the form 
of banks, pointing obliquely downward and in- 
ward toward the axis of the stream, and thus 
furnishing both proof and demonstration, that 
the water at the bottom had flowed obliquely 
outward and was progressively retarded; for 
only the heavier gravel could be dropped when 

“On submitting this theory to a number of emi- 
nent authorities, two objections were offered by 
them, one of which would be fatal if true, but the 
other, when rightly interpreted, really bears out the 
theory. The objections were based on the statements 
of pilots and other river-men, that floating material is 
carried away from the middle of a stream in rising 
water and to the middle in falling water, and that 
it is more difficult to keep tows, rafts, ete., out of 
the bank in rising water than in falling. The first 
objection results from an error of observation. The 
pilots are looking only for a clear path, and not seek- 
ing to ascertain in what direction each piece of drift is 
floating, failing to take note of the fact that the drift 
is spread over the river, not because it is moving from 
the middle, but because it is moving from various 
points at the bank obliquely toward the middle, 
which it has not yet had time to reach. 

In low water there is no drift either in the mid- 
dle or any where else in the stream. How, then, see- 
ing the river must rise before it falls, can the drift 
move first from the middle to the banks? It must 
be borne to the middle before it can be borne away 
from it. 

The phenomena embraced in the second objection 
are not opposed to the theory. In astraight stream 
the two spirals lie side by side, the water descend- 
ing in the middle; but on reaching a sharp curve the 
inner spiral is tilted over the outer one, just as the 
inner side of a train of cars on a curve will be tilted 
over the outer. The stream will, in this case, in- 
stead of two spirals side by side, consist of an upper 
and an under spiral, with the water of the upper 
spiral sinking down at the bank instead of the mid- 
dle. This would naturally give rise to the difficulty 
reported by pilots. 
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the water was swift, and after that the finer 
particles in turn as the water lost its speed. 

As already stated, the water constituting the 
upper part of each cylinder, as it moves to- 
ward the middle, meets with progressively di- 
minishing friction, and it will, therefore, stead- 
ily increase in speed, not only until it reaches 
the middle, but until it reaches a point beneath 
the surface where the retardation is encoun- 
tered that has been produced by friction of the 

yater on the bottom. 

The revolving cylinders would also have their 
point of most forcible contact at some distance 
beneath the surface; that is, at their periph- 
eries. As a consequence of these two forces 
acting together, the point of greatest rapidity 
—the locus of greatest speed—will be found, 
not at the surface, nor perhaps at the point 
where the peripheries of the two cylinders 
come in contact, but at a point beneath the 
surface at about one third of the distance to 
the bottom. 

To the oblique inward flow of the surface is 
also due the apparent ridge of water observed 
at the middle of swift-moving streams, the 
so-called hydraulic level of Sir Isaac Newton. 
The tendency of water is always to seek its 
level; and if it were not for the inward motion 
of the surface the middle of a stream, if not 
lower, could be no higher than the edge. It 
would seem that the effect of friction at the 
margins, in the absence of transverse currents, 
would be to lower somewhat rather than ele- 
vate the middle, as supposed by Newton. 

A cross-section of every stream represents 
potentially a trough, but actually a ridge. The 
force of the outflow at the bottom lifts up the 
water at the edges of a stream, and tends to 
give the form of a trough to its surface. The 
water from the edges starts to flow back into 
this trough, but finds it filled, and more than 
filled, by the water which has flowed obliquely 
into it from points higher up; the result is, 
that on either side it must flow obliquely down 
the stream until the natural fall has given it a 
point of lower level, in the middle, to which it 
may flow. While the water is moving from 
either side with steadily accelerating speed, it 
acquires a momentum that overbalances the 
force of gravity, acting on it to produce a level, 
and causes it to heap up in the middle. Of 
course, each particle of water, although it may 
form part of a ridge in the middle of a stream, 
occupies a lower level when it reaches the mid- 
dle than when it left the banks above. 

The formation of deep places in channels is 


amore complex process. The locality at which 
such deep places are formed is in a great meas- 
ure determined by the laws governing wave 
motion, the wave force being exerted in the 
line of the axis of the river or other stream. 

Now, if the water in a stream moved for- 
ward uniformly, one layer above another, as 
over a frictionless roller, it is obvious that no 
unequal erosion of the bottom could take place, 
and no deeps could be formed beneath the level 
of the next bar in the channel below any 
given point; no deeps could be formed, even 
admitting the possibility of any channel for- 
mation at all in this way. Only the lower 
layer could take up and hold in suspension 
any mud or silt. The others would glide over 
that one, and erosion would therefore not be 
materially greater than in standing water. 
But if we assume that, under the operation of 
the principle of the double spiral, the speed of 
the water at the surface could be continually 
and uniformly concentrated and directed to 
the bottom; and then, further, that on ac- 
count of passing over some obstruction, or by 
reason of exceptional softness of the soil at 
certain points in the channel, the beginning of 
deep places should be determined, we can eas- 
ily perceive how wave motion would continue, 
within certain limits, to make them deeper 
and to fix their distances one from another. 
The erosive power of water is not dependent 
on its speed alone, but also on its momentum, 
which is the product of its speed by its depth. 
This is experimentally proved by what takes 
place with bowlders and other coarse material 
in deep places in rivers. 

The bottoms at such places do not consist of 
sand or gravel, but of clay or smooth rock. 
A bowlder cast into one of these deep places, 
where the motion is comparatively slow, will 
be removed by the current and deposited on 
the next bar below where the motion is rapid, 
for the reason that the product of the depth by 
the speed in the deep water, is greater than it is 
in the shallow water. Deep places are formed 
both above and below every obstruction where 
drifting sand or gravel is not excessive. Above 
the obstruction, the erosion of the bottom is in- 
creased by the shock or rebound of the mass of 
water occasioned by the resistance offered to its 
momentum, and below, it will be increased by 
the additional force gained in the descent after 
passing over it. While passing over an ob- 
struction, such as a shallow place or a bar in a 
channel, the force of the stream, on account of 
the greater relative friction due to its shallow- 
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ness, would be rapidly concentrated in the 
middle, and the water gaining at the same 
time by the fall an increased momentum 
would push the locus of greatest speed by so 
much nearer to the bottom. On this account, 
and probably also on account of the interfer- 
ence of wave force, for some distance after 
passing the obstruction, the product of the 
depth by the speed would be an increasing 
quantity; that is to say, the water increases 
its speed, as it passes over the bar, and the force 
of this speed being concentrated in the middle, 
the water will not lose speed as it passes down 
between the axes of the cylinders, in the same 
proportion as it gains depth. Longitudinal 
wave action will also exert a share of influ- 
ence, since the upward deflection of the mass 
of water as it approaches the bar will be 
changed into a downward deflection when it 
has passed over the bar. Under these con- 
ditions a bowlder might be removed by the 
water, say at a depth of ten feet, which 
could not be removed at a depth of three 
feet. But a point would be finally reached 
where, on account of the depth attained, the 
speed would approach zero, when ail erosions 
must cease. This is the law of limit as to the 
depth any given stream can attain. 

When a river reaches the sea the double spiral 
action is arrested, and the fresh water being 
compelled to spread out over the heavier salt 
water, a deposit of silt will take place, forming 
a bar at that point; but above the bar the 
double spiral action will remain undisturbed. 
With each swell of the sea, sending its water 
over the bar into the river above, the depth 
of water will be increased before its motion at 
the bottom is retarded, und as a consequence 
of its increased weight, the erosive power of 
the stream will be increased in a corresponding 
proportion. For this reason rivers are found 
for the most part to be deep at a point immedi- 
ately above their outlets, whence the bottom 
of the channel slopes upward to the sea. The 
double spiral, as already explained. is subject 
to a law of limit as to width as well as depth. 
When the outward undercurrent has been de- 
termined by unequal friction, a point may be 
reached beyond which the water can not re- 
turn to form a single double spiral, in which 
case it will break up into two or more. This 
must occur wherever the width ceases to main- 
tain a certain relation to the depth and speed. 
Thus, if a milldam be thrown across the chan- 
nel of a very crooked stream, it will result that 
when the water rises during freshets, it will be 
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‘aused to spread to such an extent that a num- 
ber of double spirals must be formed. At each 
bend a projecting point of land will in time be 
cut off, and become a small island in the reser- 
voir. 

So when a silt-bearing river reaches the sea, 
sediment will be thrown down during low 
water, forming a bar at the point of entrance. 
During floods, this bar, acting the part of the 
dam in the case just cited, will cause the water 
to spread so widely that it can not return and 
continue as a single double spiral, and so a 
number of such will be formed, each of which 


- will bore a channel through the bar; and this 


will constitute the beginning of a new outlet. 
Each of these outlets will be lengthened by 
deposits of silt at its distal extremity; and as 
the incline must be extremely small from the 
fact of its formation having been begun at the 
sea-level, the current will become slower in 
proportion as the length becomes greater. In 
the course of time the current will become too 
slow to wash out the silt thrown into the chan- 
nel at its source by the transverse bottom cur- 
rent of the parent stream, whereupon such out- 
let will be filled up with silt at this point and 
be shut off from the main channel. It will 
thenceforth remain a “blind mouth” or a 
“blind bayou.” In the meantime, as the sea 
is caused to recede by reason of silt deposit, 
the main stream will be less interfered with 
in its spiral action; and also by the elevation of 
its bed it will be removed further from the sea’s 
influence, so that in the course of time, it will 
select that one of its outlets which proves to be 
the line of least resistance, and, closing up the 
rest, will continue to advance as one body, fur- 
ther on through its delta. 

The outward flow at the bottom of rivers 
produces the natural levees or elevations found 
along the banks of such as are silt-bearing, 
where they flow through deltas, and which are 
the only habitable lands in such situations. 

The only arable lands along the lower part 
of the Mississippi, are the elevations formed of 
silt which have been cast out upon the banks, 
either by the main river or the innumerable 
mouths it has had from time to time, as it has 
pushed its way farther into the sea. 

As the transverse current in a stream de- 
pends altogether upon the friction against its 
channel, it will, of course, increase and ap- 
proximate a right angle in proportion to the 
shallowness and rapidity of the stream. The 
helix of the spiral rises with the increase of 


speed. 
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Tn a deep, slow-moving stream the spiral 
current or helix will be very oblique, but in a 
swift stream it will be correspondingly more 
nearly transverse and at a greater angle to the 
axis of the stream. It results. therefore, that 
euch particle of water in a mountain torrent 
must flow a much greater distance in xccom- 
plshing a mile of its channel than a particle in 
u deep, slow-moving stream. The mountain 
stream dissipates the force gained by its fall in 
simply beating transversely upon its banks. 
In this lies the explanation of the fact that the 
speed of streams having great inclines is less 
than calculations based upon the degree of in- 
cline would give them. Thus the Rhone and 
the Amazon, where they flow through level 
lands and have seemingly no fall, are nearly as 
rapid as the swiftest mountain torrent. 

It is the law which governs the relation of 
width to depth in the double spiral which deter- 
mines for each particular stream the size of its 
channel. Streams flowing from springs al- 
ways keep within their channels, and so will 
all streams kept up by a steady supply of water. 

If the Amazon, at its highest flood, were 
added to the Mississippi and kept at an even 
height, in the course of time it would reeu- 
late its channel and remain within its banks. 
All rivers would regulate their channels in the 
course of time, and remain within their banks 
even during floods, if it were not that during 
floods exeessive amounts of detritus, loosened 
by rain and drought and cold and heat, are 
thrown into them and prevent channel forma- 
tion; for under such circumstances the filling 
up of the channel often exceeds the amount of 
erosion, 

Many of the explanations herein offered 
have been based upon the assumption of 
the existence of streams. But it is evident 
that if the principles here presented are true 
if the true theory of streams has been discov- 


ered—except in the way described, no chan- 
nel formation at all could ever have taken 
place.: 

In that ease all the low lands of the earth 
could have become nothing but a dreary ex- 
panse of seething, poisonous swamp and marsh, 
and the whole surface of the earth must forever 
have retained nearly the form with which it 
rose from the sea. 


It has been considered a matter so vital in its 
bearing upon the welfare of the inhabitants of 
the earth, that water becomes lighter as it 
freezes, and that winter covers the rivers with 
ice instead of filling their channels, that it has 
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been widely advanced as an evidence of special 
providential intervention. But even if this 
law were abrogated, we should still have left to 
us all the rivers of the tropics and the adjacent 
parts of the temperate zones. But in the ab- 
sence of the operation of the principle under 
consideration, the maintenance of human life 
on the earth had been scarcely possible. Only 
in a few elevated localities far to the north 
and the south could any dwelling-place have 
possibly been found for human beings, and that 
necessarily of the most inhospitable character. 
There could have been none of the pleasing 
alternation of hill and valley, of champlain 
and eafion, of rolling prairie and fluted moun- 
tain slope, that in endless variety now cover 
the earth with so much of charm and beauty. 

First, the table-lands had to be notched by 
the channels of streams, whose existence was 
rendered possible only by the concentration of 
the force of the water, and then the ceaseless 
chiseling of wind and rain and heat and cold 
shaped the rugged banks into graceful slopes 
and embellished the mountain sides with a mar- 
velous wealth of sculptured architecture. 

In view, then, of the beauty and grandeur 
of rivers, and their intimate relationship with 
whatever in the history and experience of man 
he most may contemplate with satisfaction and 
pride, it must be owned there is a lively pleas- 
ure in the hope, that hereafter, as Jong as men 
shall have delight in the varied landscape, as 
long as glad eyes shall be mirrored in glad 

vaters, a new thought will have been awnak- 
ened in every dreamy depth, and a new note in 
the mellow musie of every rippling streamlet. 


AIR CURRENTS AND GLACIERS. 


The principles here contended for apply not 
only to the motion of water, but to that of 
glaciers and air-currents as well. In the move- 
ments of glaciers the appearances, owing to 
peculiar conditions, are to a great extent mis- 
leading, and experimental proof is not so easy 
to obtain as in the flowing of water. When a 
stream of water is resolved into a double-spiral, 
the small viscosity of the fluid allows the mo- 
mentum of the parts at the surface to have 
nearly full play, hence the motion of the up- 
per stratum is rapid to the very middle of the 
stream, where the water is even heaped up into 
au ridge. If, however, the banks of a stream 
of water are very gently sloped, the motion of 
the cylinder does not extend quite to the mar- 
gin, but will leave a limited extent of water 
there very slightly affected, and really forming 
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almost as much a part of the channel as of the 
stream. In glaciers this condition obtains not 
only at the margins, but in the middle also, 

The viscosity of the ice in the ice-river is 
due to the pressure of the overlying mass on 
the parts beneath, and can not, therefore, ex- 
tend to the surface in any marked degree. In 
addition to the absence of pressure at the top 
the surface is protected from the heat of the 
sun by the materials forming central moraines, 
and is thus rendered harder than it would oth- 
erwise be. The two cylinders forming the ac- 
tive part of the glacier will not, therefore, ex- 
tend to the surface, as a rule, but will leave 
more or less extensive mass of surface ice, near- 
ly free from lateral motion. 


TRANSVERSE SECTION OF A GLACIER. 


A—Unaffected ice at margin of glacier. 
B—Unaffected medium part. 

C—Center of cylinder. 

The arrows show the direction of spiral motion. 


Lateral pressure, produced by the inward 
movement of the upper surface of the cylin- 
ders, and also to a higher degree at times by the 
forcing of the glacier mass through narrows, 
may render even the surface somewhat viscous, 
in which case there would be observed a faint 
imitation of what takes place on the surface of a 
stream of water. But even without increased 
hardness of the ice at the surface, rock, or other 
coarse material, however heavy, would fail of 
being carried down between the eylinders, by 
reason of the fact that the motion of the glacier 
is molecular. At the extreme margins, will be 
found also a strip participating but slightly in 
the spiral motion, and forming practically a 
part of the channel wall. 

That this double spiral motion obtains in 
glaciers also is an obvious necessity. 

The fact that the motion of glaciers at the 
sides and bottom is retarded has been fully 
proved, and is admitted by all authorities. 

This retardation must also be progressive. 
The part then in contact with the sides and 
bottom must very soon, under progre ssive retar- 
dation, become stationary, and if its place in 


the moving column be not taken by other and 
faster moving portions, motion in the whole 
glacier would necessarily cease. For when the 
outer parts became stationary from friction 
against the channel, the parts next within 
would become stationary from friction against 
these, and so on until the whole mass should 
be brought to a stand-still. 

Even if a glacier were moving outside of a 
channel on an even surface, and the bottom 
were progressively retarded by friction, it would 
necessarily break up into sections, each rolling 
as a hoop. 

The application of the principle to the 
movements of the atmosphere is quite obvi- 
ous, but, owing to the small amount of fric- 
tion among columns of atmosphere, the ques- 
tion is embarrassed with infinite complications. 
In the case of air-currents, since lateral frietion 
is generally limited, the form of the double 
spiral is not usually su well developed, and the 
hoop-like feature more frequently prevails. 

The phenomena sometites presented by 
summer showers seem to depend on this oper- 
ation of the principle in question. Tt is a pop- 
ular belief that streams of water attract rains, 
and doubtless places in the vicinity of streams 
are favored with more than their proportion 
of summer showers. 

It is not, however, that the streams attract the 
rains, but that the winds move along extended 
depressions as waters in a channel, and the 
rain clouds are drawn into these lines just as 
drift is drawn into the middle of a stream of 
water. The western blizzard and the Texas 
norther are in large measure the descending 
part of a spiral, determined by friction of the 
winds against the surface of the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains. 


PrRacticaL APPLICATION. 


The practical application of the principles 
considered in this essay may facilitate the dis- 
covery of general formulas for caleulating the 
capacity of canals intended for conveying 
water at varying degrees of inclination, and 
of methods for keeping irrigating canals free 
from bowlders at the points where water is first 
led into them from rivers. The discovery may 
also throw light upon the question of the best 
means for improving and controlling rivers. 

The question of this nature which for the 
people of this country surpasses in interest 
and importance is that of the improvement 
and control of the Mississippi River. 

The problem of the Mississippi involves the 
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consideration of three important measures, in 
regard to which there is much diversity of 
opinion among engineers. 

These measures are the construction of jet- 
ties, the erection of levees, and the maintenance 
of outlets. The jetty system, as now in opera- 
tion at one of the outlets of the Mississippi, 
stands approved throughout by the principle 


of the double-spiral; for it aims at contracting 
the width of water flowing over bars so as to 
secure the proper relation between the width 
of the channel and its depth, where otherwise 
the tendency would be for the stream to widen 
at the expense of depth, or even to divide and 
form different channels. The limit of depth 
to which any given body of water flowing 
through jetty walls can attain will be the point 
at which the accelerated mass of water sinking 
down in the middle no longer strikes the bot- 
tom with sufficient force for purposes of erosion ; 
a problem which may some time be mathemat- 
ically formulated. 

The question of levees is a matter which pre- 
sents greater financial than scientifie difficul- 
ties. The levee system, likewise, is based upon 
nature’s own plan; for we have seen that a 
river flowing into a shallow body of water 
will, if it carry sufficient silt, build up at first 
a bed for itself, and then throw up levees on 
its bank so as greatly to limit, if not eventually 
arrest its own overflow. 

But nature contemplates a continuous levee 
and a limited overflow at any one point, and 
not the building up of a levee so as to accum- 
ulate a large head of water, to be allowed to 
pour through at a few points and cut deep out- 
lets to the sea. The width of the river must 
be proportioned to its depth; and since culti- 
vation of the soil at the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi and the restraint of the shallow over- 
flow which once took place over a long line of 
bank, have greatly increased the volume of 
water to be carried off by the river in the lower 
part of its course in times of flood, the levees 
along the corresponding part of the stream 
must be constructed far enough back from the 
banks to allow the channel to widen and the 
river to re-establish its regimen. In the ab- 
sence of any disturbing cause, such as rock in 
the bottom of the channel, or excessive amounts 
of detritus, the slope of a river will be regulated 
from the point of outflow at the sea; that is, 
the slope from that point will be no more than is 
necessary to admit of the outflow of the water. 
As the sea is pushed farther away by silt de- 
posit, the river bed must be elevated along its 
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whole line above in order to preserve the 
proper incline. This will of course produce 
increased overflow of the banks until they can 
be sufficiently built up to prevent it. 

Without, then, considering the question of 
outlets; since we know that the Mississippi has 
been steadily encroaching on the Gulf with its 
delta, there has been no time in its history 
when it did not overflow and send its waters 
off to the Gulf by lateral routes above New 
Orleans. All of the flood-water of the Missis- 
sippi never did pass New Orleans. Other proof 
would hardly be necessary to demonstrate that 
the levees below the mouth of Red River are 
neither high enough nor located sufficiently far 
from the banks of the river, if the conveyance 
of the entire body of water discharged by the 
Mississippi is contemplated. The principal if 
not the insuperable dithiculty of constructing 
such a system of levees as the conditions re- 
quire, is the enormous pecuniary outlay in- 
volved in the undertaking. 


OUTLETS. 


The propriety of constructing outlets which 
shall lead off a part of the flood-water of the 
Mississippi at some point above the mouth has 
excited much controversy. But consistently 
with the principles herein advocated, outlets 
would prove futile or harmful, according to 
their extent and the objects they might be ex- 
pected to accomplish. The three great outlets 
above New Orleans, namely, Plaquemine, La- 
fourche, and Atchafalaya, which were most 
likely formed under geological conditions differ- 
ent from those which now obtain, had nearly 
or completely closed up when Louisiana was 
first settled, and when the building of levees 
was first begun.* 


*Humphreys and Abbott, in their great work on the 
Mississippi, contend that these outlets never were 
mouths of the Mississippi, but have been formed by 
overflows. They also maintain that the present great 
muddy Mississippi is less than five thousand years 
old, and never had mouths above the present outlets 
at the passes. They are probably correct as to the 
age of the Mississippi in its present form, but these 
bayous, with countless others which can yet be traced 
in the delta, were doubtless made by the compara- 
tively clear and small stream which formerly occu- 
pied the line of the present Mississippi, and, when 
the latter broke through from the great inland sea 
that its waters then formed, it first filled them up at 
the head with silt as it advagiced to the sea, and then 
cut them out again under the greater pressure due 
to increased head of water produced by levees. 
Such bayous have been made through the “tule” 
lands of the Sacramento and San Joaquin ; every delta 
river in the world has them, and there seems but one 
way in which they can be formed. 
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The two first, through the increased impetus 
and volume given by levees to the water flow- 
ing out through them, have been enlarged into 
considerable streams, while the third, the 
Atchafalaya, seriously threatens to become the 
main channel of the Mississippi. A complete 
maintenance of levees, along that part of the 
Mississippi bordering on the Atchafalaya basin, 
leaving the outlet open as now, must in a very 
few years result in turning the Mississippi into 
the Gulf by way of the Atchafalaya, thus com- 
pletely shutting New Orleans off from river 
navigation, and leaving it on an arm of the sea. 

The fear that outlets may cause the main 
channel of the river at points just below them 
to fill up with silt, need not be seriously enter- 
tained until the outlet shall have become the 
main channel. It has been shown that the 
water sinks downward in the middle of streams 
and moves out at the bottom with constantly 
diminished speed to be almost completely ar- 
rested at the banks. Deposits of silt then should 
first be expected at the banks below outlets, 
and not in the middle of the stream. 

As regards the Lake Borgne outlet, con- 
templated a few miles below New Orleans, 
first suggested by Humphreys and Abbott, and 
now warmly advocated by many, it is not easy 
to see how it could prove of any consid- 
erable efficiency, or be maintained except 
at great cost, unless it should first have be- 
come the main channel of the river. On 
account of the narrowness and shallowness of 
the outlet by this route, the outflowing water 
would be so retarded that an extensive deposit 
of silt would take place at the lower part of 
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the lake at every overflow, and this would con- 
tinue to increase until the outlet should be 
practically closed. In the meantime the trans- 
verse undercurrent of the river at flood, would 
throw silt into it at its head, so as to necessi- 
tate, each returning season, a large outlay for 
its removal. But if, on the other hand, the 
scouring should progress, and one of those rare 
oecurrences—the turning of a great river from 
its channel—should take place, the life-time of 
generations might be required for the new 
channel to be bored out and leveed up by the 
current along the new route, so as to be avail- 
able for navigation. Such a change, though 
possible, is not likely, under the conditions 
existing at that point. 

Water moves much more easily and eco- 
nomically in large bodies than in small ones. 
The Red River chose to give up its route of 
one hundred and eighty miles through the 
Teche to the Gulf, and now travels three hun- 
dred and sixty miles to the same destination, 
because it proved to be a measure of economy 
to join forces and travel the greater distance in 
company with the mighty Mississippi than to 
traverse the shorter distance alone and in its 
own smaller channel. 

Still, when a delta is pushed far out into the 
sea, and a river compelled to flow on a narrow 
ridge, with the loss of incline incident to such 
a condition, the time must come when it will 
breik from its channel and seek the sea at 
some nearer point to the right or to the left. 
But whether that time has yet arrived in the 
history of the Mississippi remains for the 


future to disclose. D. T. Smith, M. D. 
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From the world’s cold slime and mire 
Look up, look up! aspire! 
Lo, the heavens are afire! 
Flaming with the dust of time blown among the awful stars! 
And the Soul has wings to reach 
On to the ultimate beach 
And peaks of thought, and higher 
Unto the dizzy cliffs of white desire. 
Shriek out, cry, strike, O Soul! break, break thy prison bars! 
Struggle—or so expire! 


Charles J. O’ Malley. 
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SOME LETTERS OF JEFFERSON. 


TuirD PAPER. 


R. JEFFERSON, in writing to Mr. Short, 
M October 17, 1812, concerning the sale of 
some of Mr. Short’s land, gives a statement of 
his own affairs as they stood at that time. 

The prospective purchaser, Mr. Higgin- 
botham, Mr. Jefferson says, 


“Ts the merchant I have dealt with here for 
twenty years. My account at present is about 
$5,000, and to encourage him to make the pur- 
chase, about which he has been very timid, I 
told him I would give you my bonds to the 
amount of what I owe him, and divide it into 
three installments as the other portion would 
be. As to this part, therefore, I must satisfy 
you as to my resources, for you have been so 
long absent from this part of the country as to 
have lost sight of them probably. My posses- 
sions are upward of 10,000 acres of land in 
my Monticello and Poplar Forest tracts, be- 
sides smaller parcels, and upward of 200 ne- 
groes, not an atom of which either is or ever 
was under any incumbrance but that which I 
gave to yourself on a former occasion. My 
portion of Mr. Dayles’ great debt was finally 
discharged about eight years ago, and this bal- 
ance to Higginbotham is the greatest debt I 
owe in the world, owing indeed no other that is 
not perfectly within prompt means. ‘My annual 
income is as follows: Bedford annual average 
crop of tobacco, 40,000 to 50,000 pounds—but 
say 40,000—never sold under $7, $2,800; 2,000 
bushels of wheat, say 3334 barrels of flour, 
which sold in the spring season at never under 
$9 a barrel, $3,000; Albemarle, 2,000 bushels 
of wheat, equal 322} barrels of flour, $3,000; 
rent of my manufacturing mills, $1,280. Total 
$10,080—beside toll mills and other less con- 
siderable articles not important to be estimated. 
From these resources I am in no fear of un- 
dertaking to be punctual in paying $1,800 or 
$2,000 a year for three years. I have usually 
set apart my Bedford fund for paying debts, 
building mills and other improvements in my 
estate; and should do it in this case, my Albe- 
marle revenue sufficing for the expenses of my 
house, raising eatables and clothing, indepen- 
dently of what I call my revenue. The change 
in the tobacco business has determined me to 
lessen my culture of that article in Bedford, 
and I have consequently begun this fall to 
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double my quantity of wheat sowed. I have 
thought it a duty to give you this detail of my 
affairs, that you may judge for yourself of this 
part of the price of your lands. I can not 
offer personal security, because I never asked 
any one in my life to become bound for me in 
any debt. But I shall willingly give you such 
a lien as I did on the former occasion, which, 
altho’ not recorded, will be valid except as 
against a frandulent sale to one who would 
have no notice of that to you. Of this I think 
you will have no fear.” 


Writing again from Monticello, under date 
November 6th, Mr. Jefferson has something 
further to say concerning the purchase by Mr. 
Higginbotham of Mr. Short’s land. And he 
adds, 


“Tam inclined to believe he (Mr. H.) will 
quit commerce now. It is evident to him and 
every one that, were peace now to be restored, 
there never would be a call again on Britain 
for any thing but fine manufactures. The 
establishment of coarse manufactures in every 
family is now permanent. I have hitherto 
paid $2,000 a year for clothing for my laborers. 
Two spinning jennies (simpler and better than 
all the improved machines) carrying thirty-five 
spindles, worked by a woman and a girl, spin 
me from five to eight yards a day; and a loom 
with a flying shuttle, worked by another wom- 
an, weaves it. This insures the 2,000 yards 
inner and outer clothing a year which I need, 
and will call for not a cent of cash but $80 
for the 800 pounds of cotton, which we can buy 
cheaper than raise. This is a specimen of what 
insures exclusion of British coarse goods, for 
I have been one of the latest in adopting 
household manufacture.” 


Under date of February 10, 1813, referring 
to the same subject, Mr. Jefferson says: 


“The amount of price for which I am to 
answer is considerably different from my ex- 
pectations. I had supposed I owed Higgin- 
botham something under £2,000. It proved 
on settlement to be £2,600, which, with the in- 
terest passed and that to be incurred to the 
payment, makes me responsible for £1,000 the 
first and second year, and £1,080 for the third 
year. I have filled up my bonds accordingly, 
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and have no fear of not being able to fulfill 
them. I have sowed 800 bushels of wheat 
this year, and shall hereafter be able to sow 
1,000 bushels annually, and it is a reasonable 
calculation, after seed and the common waste 
is deducted, to expect to carry a barrel of flour 
tv market for every bushel of wheat sowed. 
The change from the culture of tobacco to 
that of wheat has wonderfully enlarged our 


profits.’ 


Under date of November 9, 1813, Mr. Jef- 
ferson writes: 


“From the fork of James River and_ the 
falls of other rivers upward and westwardly, 
we have had the most calamitous year ever 
seen since 1755. It began with the blockade, 
so that the fine crops of the last year made in 
these upper parts, which could not be at mar- 
ket till after Christmas, were shut up by that 
and lost their sale. After keeping my flour 
till the approach of the new harvest, I was 
obliged to sell it, lest it would spoil on my 
hands, at a price which netted me only 47 
cents a bushels for my wheat, of course a total 
sacrifice. In the year 1755 it never rained 
from April to November. There was not 
bread enough to eat, and many died of famine. 
This year in these upper regions we have had 
not a single rain from April 14th to September 
20th, five months, except a slight shower in 
May. The wheat was killed by the drought 
as dead as the leaves of the trees now are. 
The stems fell before the scythe without being 
cut, and the little grain in the head shattered 
on the ground. From 500 acres sowed here I 
have not got in 1,500 bushels, not three times 
the seed. Our corn has suffered equally. From 
270 acres planted, and which in common years 
would have yielded from 800 to 1,000 barrels, 
I shall not get a barrel an acre, and a great 
portion of that will be what are called nub- 
bins, being half-formed ears with little grain 
on them. Corn consequently starts with us at 
three and a third dollars, and being the prin- 
cipal food of our laborers, its purchase will be 
a heavy tax. Iam told the drought has been 
equally fatal as far as Kentucky. There have 
been a few local exceptions here from small 
bits of clouds accidentally passing over some 
farm. Should the little wheat we have made 
be shut up by a continuance of the blockade 
through the winter, we shall be absolutely 
bankrupt by the loss of two successive crops. 
This is really the case for exclaiming ‘O fortu- 
nati mercatores !” 


January 28, 1814, Mr. Jefferson writes to 
Mr. Short a letter beginning, “I scarcely ever 
sat down to write a more painful letter than 
the present,” and then he recapitulates at con- 
siderable length the condition of his affairs 
which makes it impossible for him, because of 
the drought and the blockade, to make the 
payments he had agreed and expected to make 
upon Mr. Higginbotham’s purchase, and he 
continues : 


“ Under these circumstances, my dear sir, the 
total failure of my first payment has become 
unavoidable from disasters not within my 
control or foresight. I have sincerely regret- 
ted my taking on myself these payments, be- 
cause on the merchant’s books the debt would 
of course have been expected to have awaited 
the issue of crops, for which the merchant 
found compensation in the gains of the deal- 
ings which had produced it. But you have 
received no such compensation, yet I do not 
know that I can propose to you any thing but 
to place this first payment on the footing of a 
public fund, that is to say, to pay the interest 
quarterly, or what would be equivalent, instead 
of four quarterly remittances of a quarter’s in- 
terest, which in my interior situation would be 
difficult to make, 2 remittance of the whole 
year’s interest of $200 at such time within 
the body of the year as to be equivalent to 


” 


the four quarterly remittances. 


February 23d, the same year, Mr. Jefferson 
writes to Mr. Short to thank him for his in- 
dulgence, and he concludes this letter as fol- 
lows : 

“T sincerely rejoice that the career of Bona- 
parte is at length arrested, and that Europe is 
likely to be restored to its ancient divisions and 
governments, for, bad as they were, they were 
better than the military despotisms of Bona- 
parte, those ‘great designs of his conceived 
and executed for the prosperity and happiness 
of the world” The only thing to be lamented 
is, that the tyrant of the ocean is not also dis- 
mounted. Peace, I suppose, we shall have, 
but on the condition of navigating under her 
licenses; and, although I believe we have 
greatly overtraded ourselves, I should prefer 
a war ‘ad internecionem’ to a peace on that 
condition. It will very possibly end in the 
total suppression of our navigation and com- 
merce, and leave us to be a world by ourselves. 
My whole confidence as to the salvation of 
commerce is in Alexander, that he will not 
yield to the subjugation of the ocean.” 
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The following extract is from a letter dated 
August 20, 1814, written from Monticello: 


“TI think-the downfall of Bonaparte a great 
blessing for Europe, which never could have 
had peace while he was in power. Every na- 
tional society there, also, will be restored to 
their ancient limits, and to the kind of gov- 
ernment, good or bad, as they choose. I be- 
lieve the restoration of the Bourbon is the 
only point on which France could be rallied, 
and that their re-establishment is better for 
that country than civil wars, whether they 
should be a peaceable nation under a fool, or 
a warring one under a military despot of gen- 
ius. To us alone this brings misfortune. It 
rids of all other enemies a tyrannical nation, 
fully armed and deeply embittered by the 
wrongs they have done us. They may greatly 
distress individuals in their circumstances, but 
the soil and the men will remain unconquera- 
ble by them, and drinking deeper daily a more 
deadly, unquenchable, and everlasting hatred 
to them. How much less money would it cost 
to them and pain to us to nourish mutual af- 
fections and mutual interests and happiness! 
But the destructive passions seem to have been 
implanted in man as one of the obstacles to 
his too great multiplication. While we are 
thus gnawed, however, by natural hatreds, we 
retire with delight into the bosom of our indi- 
vidual friendships, in the full feeling of which 
I salute you affectionately.” 


From Monticello, March 25, 1815, Mr. Jef- 
ferson writes: 


“JT do not wonder at your wish to return to 
France. Were it not for my family and pos- 
sessions here I should prefer that residence to 
any other. Paris is the only place where a man 
who is not obliged to do any thing will always 
find something amusing to do. Here the man 
who has nothing to do is the prey of ennui. 


Tife’s cares are comforts such by heaven designed, 
He that has none must make them or be wretched.’ 


“Tn this country a family for leisure moments 
and a farm or profession for those of employ- 
ment are indispensable for happiness. These, 
mixed with books, a little letter-writing, and a 
neighborly and friendly society, constitute a 
plenum of occupation and of happiness which 
leaves no wish for the noisy and barren amuse- 
ment and distractions of a city. God bless the 
peace! No man in the United States wished 
for it more than myself. Yet without the 


sauce “a Orleans” the dish would not have 
been so highly palatable.” 


From Monticello, May 5, 1816, Mr. Jefferson 
writes: 


“T have taken it for granted that the fugi- 
tives from France would only make this their 
first lighting place, from whence they might 
look around and see in what other residence 
they could ultimately find society and safety. 
T imagine that in no country except England 
is the state of society less adapted than in this 
to the French character and habits. The secu- 
rity and freedom they find under the tutelary 
and yet invisible hand of our government 
must appear like enchantment to them. Of 
our maniere @’ étre they may with justice say 
it is different from theirs. 

“You express a wish and a hope that I may 
have been writing memoirs of myself. While 
in public life my whole time has been ab- 
sorbed by the duties that laid me under; and 
now, when the world imagines I have nothing 
to do, I am in a state of as heavy drudgery as 
any office of my life ever subjected me to. From 
sunrise till noon I am chained to the writing- 
table; at that hour I ride of necessity for health 
as well as recreation, and even after dinner I 
must often return to the writing-table. Were 
this correspondence confined to my real friends 
only it would be no more than amusement, 
and would be a delicious repast. But it is one 
equally foreign to my interests and inclina- 
tions, and yet forced upon me by the courtesies 
of those to whom it is responsive. It pre- 
cludes me entirely from the course of studies 
and reading which would make my hours pass 
lightly and pleasantly away. However, it 
must cease ere long from physical necessity. 
My wrist is beginning to stiffen so as to render 
writing painful and slow. The letters I have 
written while in public office are in fact memo- 
rials of the transactions with which I have 
been associated, and may at a future day furnish 
something to the historian. Copies of some of 
these, written during the Revolutionary war, 
have been preserved and communicated freely 
to one or two persons writing the history of 
the day. 

“ But you propose a more quixotic task in the 
reformation of what may be deemed defective 
in our Constitution. No, my dear friend, noth- 
ing could allure me again into the furnace of 
politics. While engaged in the various tunc- 
tions of the government, duty required me to 
go straight forward, regardless of the enmities 
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and execrations it excited. I felt and deplored 
them as a man, but scouted them as a public 
functionary. Still, I wished that in retiring 
from my duties I might retire also from their 
afflicting associates. To volunteer again into 
these scenes and sufferings would be to forget 
what I have undergone, to be insensible of 
what I feel of the moral and physical decline 
which the laws of our structure have ordained. 
I submit to these with entire contentment. 
Tranquility is the softest pillow for the head of 
old age, and the good will around us the sweet- 
est soother of our repose. In this state of be- 
ing, seasoned by oceasional communication 
with my friends, I shall pass willingly to that 
eternal sleep which, whether with or without 
dreams, awaits us hereafter. I leave with satis- 
faction and confidence to those who are to 
come after me the pursuit of what is right and 
rectification of what is wrong, convinced they 
will be as able to manage their own affairs as 
we have been ours.” 


From this time forward one notices in this 
correspondence a change in the handwriting of 
Mr. Jefferson. Heretofore it has been clear, neat 
and small; after this the letters are larger and 
formed more irregularly; communications are 
shorter, and are evidently written with much 
less ease. In these years Mr. Jefferson begins 
to write of the University, the success of 
which was very near to his heart. 

May 29, 1818, Mr. Jefferson writes from 
Monticello: 


“Our Central College is likely to be adopted 
by the legislature as their university. Our 
plan will call for ten professors, whom we are 
determined to secure of the first order of sci- 
ence, in their respective lines, which are pro- 
curable on either side of the Atlantic. I am 
named one of twenty-four commissioners (one 
from each senatorial district) who are to meet 
at Rockfish Gap on the Ist-of August, and to 
select and report to the legislature the most 
suitable place, on which the legislature are ul- 
timately to decide. The caputation is that two 
thirds of the votes will be for the Central Col- 
lege, a mile above Charlottesville.” 


November 10, 1818, Mr. Jefferson writes: 


“The only thing publie which now employs 
my care is the establishment of the college 
which I formerly mentioned to you. This is 
become the more worthy of our concern, as it 
is likely to be adopted by the State as the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Commissioners appointed 
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by their authority have recommended the site 
of Central College as the properest for that of 
the University, and have reported an outline of 
what the institution should be. This supposes 
ten professors necessary to embrace the whole 
circle of useful sciences, and we shall exert 
ourselves to procure them of the ablest which 
America or Europe can furnish. $15,000 a 
year ure vested in the institution, and it is 
believed that as much or more will be still 
added. Instead of a single large building we 
make it an academical village, in which every 
professor will have a house to himself. Two 
of these are nearly ready, and as many will be 
erected the next summer as workmen can be 
procured to execute. We look forward with 
pleasure to this great literary addition to our 
society, and to the attraction it will excite for 
other settlers for the benefit of educating their 
families. We mean that our buildings, al- 
though small, shall be models of chaste archi- 
tecture.” 


December 21, 1818, Mr. Jefferson writes: 


“Our University report is now under consid- 
eration before our legislature. There are some 
local and some personal hostilities intriguing 
against it, yet I have a good deal of confidence 
in its passing in some shape, and the more, as 
at their last session they appropriated $15,000 
per annum to the use of a university, which 
they can not revoke, because our Senate is al- 
most unanimously with us. Many, therefore, 
will yield to the consideration that the money, 
being set apart, may as well be put to some 
use. Their whole literary fund is $1,500,000, 
at interest, the capital otherwise daily increas- 
ing. From this I have a hope we may, within 
a year or two, get them to double their endow- 
ment, which may make the establishment what 
the report contemplates, but with $15,000 only 
it will go on slowly on account of the build- 
ings, library, ete.” 


April 13, 1820, Mr. Jefferson says: 


“Although I have laid down as a law to my- 
self never to write, talk, or even to think of 
politics, and to know nothing of public affairs, 
and therefore have ceased to read the news- 
papers, yet the Missouri question aroused and 
filled me with alarm. The old schism of Fed- 
eral and Republican threaten nothing, because 
it existed fh every State and united them to- 
gether by the fraternism of party; but the 
coincidence of a marked principle, moral and 
political, with a geographical line, once con- 
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ceived, I feared would never more be obliter- 
ated from the mind; that it would be recurring 
on every occasion, and renewing irritations 
until it would kindle such mutual and mortal 
hatred as to render separation preterable to 
eternal discord. I have been among the most 
sanguine in believing that our Union would be 
of long duration; [now doubt it much, and see 
the event at no great distance, and the direct 
consequence of this question, not by the line 
which has been so confidently counted on—the 
laws of nature control this—but by the Poto- 
mac, Ohio, and Missouri, or more probably the 
Mississippi upward to our northern boundary. 
My only comfort and confidence is that I shall 
not live to see this; and I envy not the present 
generation the glory of throwing away the 
fruits of their fathers’ sacrifices of life and fort- 
une, and of rendering desperate the experiment 
which was to decide ultimately whether man 
is capable of self-government. This treason 
against human hope will signalize their epoch 
in future history as a counterpart of the medal 
of their predecessors.” 

It seems that Mr. Jefferson was the origina- 
tor of what is now known as the Monroe doc- 
trine. He closes a long letter to Mr. Short 
upon religious topics with reference to matters 
political, dated Monticello, August 4, 1820: 


“M. Correa is here on his farewell visit to 
us. He has been much pleased with the plans 
and progress of our University, and has given 
some valuable hints for its botanical branch. 
He goes to do, T hope, much good in his new 
country, the public instruction there, as I un- 
derstand, being within the department des- 
tined for him. He is not without dissatisfae- 
tion. and reasonable dissatisfaction too, with 
the piracies of Baltimore. But his justice and 
friendly dispositions will, I am sure, distin- 
guish between the iniquities of that den of 
plunder and corruption and the sound prinei- 
ples of our country at large, and of our gov- 
ernment especially, From many conversations 
with him, I hope he sees and will promote in 
his new situation the advantages of a cordial 
fraternization among all the American nations, 
and the importance of their coalescing in an 
American system of policy, totally indepen- 
dent of and unconnected with that of Europe. 
The day is not distant when we may formaliyv 
require a meridian of partition through the 
ocean which separates the two hemispheres, on 
the hither side of which no European guns 
shall ever be heard, nor an American on the 
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other, and when, during the rage of the eter- 
nal wars of Europe, the lion and the lamb 
within our regions shall lie down together in 
peace. The excess of population in Europe 
and want of room render war in their opinion 
necessary to keep down that excessive number. 
Here room is abundant, population scanty, and 
peace the necessary means for producing men, 
to whom the redundant soil is offering a means 
of life and happiness. The principles of soci- 
ety there and here then are radically different, 
and I hope no American patriot will ever lose 
sight of the essential policy of interdicting in 
the seas and territories of both Americas the 
ferocious and singuinary contests of Europe.” 


October 19, 1822, Mr. Jefferson writes: 


“Our University still wants the keystone of 
its arch, the rotunda; but even in its present 
state it is worth a visit as a specimen of classi- 
val architecture which would be remarked in 
Europe. Our last legislature has acquired the 
immortal title of parliamentum indoctissimum 
by its refusal to do any thing toward complet- 
ing and bringing this establishment into use. 
This would require a further sum of 250,000 in 
addition to $200,000 it has already cost. The 
late elections are believed to have been favora- 
ble to it. and that a very general disapprobation 
of their conduct has been excited even among 
the people. Our enemies are in the vicinage 
of William and Mary, to whom are added the 
Presbyterian clergy. This is rather the most 
numerous of our present sects, and the most 
ambitious and the most intolerant and tyranni- 
‘al of all our sects. They wish to see no in- 
struction of which they have not the exclusive 
direction. Their present aim is ascendency 
only, their next exclusive possession and es- 
tablishment. They dread the light which this 
university is to shed on the public mind, and 
its destruction to their ambition, but there is a 
breeze advancing from the North which will 
put them down. Unitarianism has not yet 
reached us, but our citizens are ready to receive 
reason from any quarter. The unity of a 
supreme being is so much more intelligible 
than the triune arithmetic of the counterfeit 
Christians that it will kindle here like wildfire. 
We want only eloquent preachers of the prim- 
itive doctrine to restore them to ligbt after the 
long night of darkness under which they have 
been hidden. Such would gather into their 
fold every man under the age of forty ; female 
fanaticism might hold out a while longer. 

“T wish, with you, that Congress had the 
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power of expending our surplus moneys (if 
ever we are to have them) on public improve- 
ments, and have long wished for such an 
amendment to the Constitution, with the con- 
dition expressed that the Federal proportion 
of each State should be expended on the im- 
provements within the State, otherwise all, 
like our light-houses, etc., would go to New 
England.” 


In a letter dated April 10, 1824, Mr. Jetler- 
son says concerning the University: 


“We have just had a meeting of the visitors 
of our University, and, taking the ensuing sum- 
mer and autumn to procure professors, we de- 
termined to open the institution on the first of 
February next. If our expectations shall be 
fulfilled (and I think our measures will insure 
them), we shall be second to nothing in the 
United States in the field of science, medicine 
excepted, in which our aim will be moderate.” 


April 4, 1825, Mr. Jefferson writes concern- 
ing the University: 

“The selection of professors from Europe 
has been most judiciously made. They are five 
in number—most of them a little under or over 
thirty years of age, one of them only being 
something over forty—of the highest qualifi- 
cations in their respective lines, full of zeal, 
prepared to meet cheerfully all novelties and 
difficulties, agreeable in manners and pleased 
with their and prospects. 
Three of them are married. The two of clas- 
sies and mathematics are from Cambridge, the 


accommodations 


natural philosopher is Mr. Bonnyeastle, son of 
the mathematician of that name whose book is 
the text-book in all our seminaries. The med- 
ical professor is of the Edinburgh school, well 
known as a writer, and, as far as Tam a judge, 
truly learned in his science. The professor of 
modern languages, besides being a consummate 
classical scholar, teaches French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, German, Swedish, Danish, and Anglo- 
Saxon. On this side the water we have en- 
gaged Dr. Emmet, son of Mr. 
York, under good recommendation as a chem- 
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ist who would teach botany and zodlogy also, 
and Mr. Tucker, well known as a late member 
of Congress, whose department is ethics and 
science of the mind. The law chair is not yet 
filled. We had, as you know, announced the 
opening of the institution for the first of Feb- 
ruary, but three of our professors, who would 
embark from London the middle of October, 
were not yet arrived, and indeed there were 
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fears that they were lost. Many students who 
had reserved themselves for the first of Febru- 
ary, disappointed, and doubting 
definite time for our beginning could be de- 
pended on, engaged themselves elsewhere. We 
opened our doors, however, on the 7th of 
March, have now ubout sixty students, and 


whether any 


others coming in as they become disengaged. 
We count on about one hundred for the pre- 
sent year, and greatly more than that for the 
next, because it will then be known that we 
are in actual operation, that our professors are 
of the first order, and that by that time we 
shall be provided with a full library and com- 
plete apparatus for all schools. These articles 
we are now enabled to procure without delay 
by the actual receipt of $50,000, given us a year 
ago by our legislature. In the meantime for 
the present year we have about 2,500 volumes 
well selected, and a sufficient apparatus for or- 
dinary illustration. I send you a copy of our 
rules for the government of the University, 
which by its slanderers, local and professional, 
has been represented as an anarchy subject to 
no rules.” 


teferring again to the University, under date 
of August 9th, Mr. Jefferson says: 


“The University is going on prosperously. 
We have somewhat over one hundred students. 
The year is now so far advanced that very few 
more will probably come till our next eom- 
mencement, February Ist. The circumstance 
of greatest comfort to me is the voluntary and 
I think it 
will prove that pride of character is a surer mo- 
tive of reliance than fear. Two thirds of the 
students, being of nineteen years of age and 


yet unexampled order prevailing. 


upward, really require no government but that 
of their own discretion, and their example has 
good effect on the younger third, so that they 
improve from the moment they arrive, and the 
University may be truly said to be as quiet as 
a convent.” 


But it seems that Mr. Jefferson’s anticipa- 
tion was not to be fully realized at onee. Oc- 
tober 14th, same year, he writes: 


“The University had gone on with a degree 
of order and harmony which had strengthened 
the hope that much of self-goverment might 
be trusted to the discretion of the students of 
the age of sixteen and upward until the 1st 
inst. In the night of that day a party of 
fourteen students, animated first with wine, 
masked themselves so as not to be known, and 
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turned out on the lawn of the University with 
no intention, it is believed, but of childish 
noise and uproar. Two professors, hearing it, 
went out to see what was the matter. They 
were received with insult, and brickbats were 
thrown at them. Each of them seized an of- 
fender, demanded their names—for they could 
but 
were refused, abused; and the culprits, calling 


not distinguish them under their disguise 


on their companions for rescue, got loose and 
withdrew to their chambers. The faculty of 
professors the next day called the whole before 
them, and in an address rather harsh required 
them to denounce the offenders. They refused, 
answered the address in writing, and in rudest 
terms charged the professors themselves with 
false statement. Fifty others who were in their 
rooms (in no way implicated in the riot and 
knowing nothing about it) immediately signed 
the answer, making common cause with the 
rioters, and declaring their belief of their as- 
sertions in opposition to those of the professors, 
The next day chanced to be that of the meet- 
ing of the visitors. The faculty sent a depu- 
tation to them informing them what had taken 
place. The visitors called the whole body of 
students before them, and exhorted them to 
make known the persons masked, the innocent 
to aid the cause of order by bearing witness to 
the truth, and thg guilty to relieve their inno- 
cent brothers from the censures which they 
were conscious that themselves alone deserved. 
On this the fourteen maskers stepped forward 
and avowed themselves the persons guilty of 
what had passed, but denying that any tres- 
pass had been committed. They were desired 
to appear before the faculty, which they did. 
On the evidence resulting from this inquiry, 
three, the most culpable, were expelled; one of 
them, moreover, presented to the grand jury 
for civil punishment (for it happened that the 
district court was then about to meet). To the 
eleven other maskers the sentence of suspen- 
sion or reprimand, and the fifty who had so gra- 
tuitously obtruded their names to the offensive 
paper retracted them, and so the matter ended, 

“The circumstances of this transaction ena- 
bled the visitors to add much to the strictness 
of their system, as yet new. Students have 
returned to perfect order under a salutary 
convietion they had not before felt, that the 
laws will in future be rigorously enforced, and 
the institution will be strengthened by the 
firmness manifested by its authorities on the 
occasion. It can not, however, be expected 
that all irregularities can be made to cease at 


once; but from the vigilance of the faculty, 
the energy of the civil power, their restraint 
may very soon become satisfactory. It is not 
perceived that this riot has been more serious 
than has been experienced by other seminaries; 
but, whether more so or less, the exact truth 
should be told, and the institution be known to 
the public as neither better nor worse than it 
really is. 

“The affair of Georgia and the Creeks is 
most scandalous, and I feel myself committed 
in it by the many and strong assurances I had 
given them in speeches, the encouragements 
to build, inclose, and cultivate their lands, pass 
laws of inheritance, and police, ete. And to 
the Cherokees, particularly, I had reeommend- 
ed to prepare their minds for an incorporation 
into the State in which they are, and expressed 
hopes of seeing some of their chiefs chosen by 
themselves into the legislature.” 


Referring again to the difficulties in the Uni- 
versity, under date of November 15, 1825, Mr. 
Jefferson says: 


“You will be anxious to know how it has 
gone off finally. With the best effects possible, 
having let it be understood from the beginning 
that we wished to trust very much to the dis- 
cretion of the students themselves for their 
own government. With about four fifths of 
thein this did well; their conduct is as orderly 
and correct as could be desired; but there were 
about fifteen or twenty bad subjects, who were 
disposed to try whether our indulgence was 
without limit, henee the licentious transaction 
of which I gave you an account. But when 
the whole mass saw the serious way in which 
that experiment was met, the faculty profes- 
sors assembled, the board of visitors coming 
forward in support of their authority, the grand 
jury taking up the subject, four of the guilty 
expelled, the rest reprimanded, severer laws 
enacted, and a vigorous execution of them de- 
clared in future, it gave them a shock and 
struck them with a terror, the more severe as 
it was less expected. It determined the well- 
disposed to frown upon every thing of the 
kind hereafter, and the ill-disposed to return to 
order from fear if not from better motives. A 
perfect culm and subordination has succeeded, 
entire respect toward the professors, and indus- 
try, order, and quiet the most exemplary have 
prevailed ever since. Every one is sensible of 
the strength this institution has derived from 
what appeared at first to threaten its founda- 
tion.” : 
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The last letter in this collection is one writ- 
ten by Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Short, introducing 
his grandson, Thomas J. Randolph. The last 
but one is dated Monticello, January 18, 1826. 
It is brief, but it contains the following sig- 
nificant sentence: 


“On the subject of emancipation I have ceased 
to think, because not to be a work of my day. 


LANIER. 
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The plan of converting the blacks into serfs 
would certainly be better than keeping them in 
their present condition; but I consider that of 
expatriation to the government of the W. I. 
of their own color as entirely practicable and 
greatly preferable to the mixture of color here. 
To this I have great aversion, but I repeat my 
abandonment of the subject. My health is at 
present as good as I ever expect it to be.” 


SIDNEY LANIER. 


A soul song-winged flew swift as thought 


From out the shadow drear and dim 


Above the eastern ocean’s rim; 


It breasted winds with tempest fraught, 


It traced with eye of piercing light 


The onward way, nor stopped to rest, 


But looked and struggled toward the west. 


A dauntless soul to hear and see! 


Replete with subtlest melody. 


It hungered for the dying day 


And strove for all each hour possessed. 


War roared beneath, and cannon smoke 


Rose up and shut the shining eve; 


Want struck a sting in body’s breast, 


And trade swept on with roaring ery— 


Heard not the music in the sky. 


But still he sang this soul of song! 


Cold’s utmost could not wholly chill, 


Nor war’s grim menace daunt him long, 


Nor hunger silence him at will; 


For though on failing wing he hung 


He drank the light as others wine, 


Flew slowlier, pausing oft—and sung 


Some hints of harmonies, vast and dim 


As wind-songs by the white sea’s rim. 


While heart’s blood ebbed at every breath 


He passed life’s head-land bleak and dun, 
Flew through the western gate of Death 


And took his place beside the sun. 


Hamlin Garland. 
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IGH ramparts covered with grass, here 
and there an embrasure clasped by the 
interwoven tendrils of a Virginia creeper, a 
flame in the evening glow—a bird has built its 
nest at the mouth thereof and coos in soft con- 
tent as its mate, perched above on the cliff, 
sings his madrigals of love and joy. “ Wan- 
dering perfumes restless with happiness float 
about aimlessly. They are the only inhabitants 
here.” It is Fort Boykin, on the James River; 
across there is Newport News, farther down lie 
Hampton Roads, the capes, and the broad ex- 
panse of the Chesapeake; a huge craft laden 
with grain is resting lazily yonder where the 
Monitor and Merrimac met in deadly conflict. 
But it is a dismantled fort, its turf shows no 
sign of sentinels’ tread, its magazine has been 
empty of powder and ball for many a year. 
You may sweep the sea, peer forward and back, 
But never a sign norsound of war. 
A vulture or two in the heaven’s blue, 
A sweet town building, a boatman’s call, 
The far sea-song of a pleasure crew, 
The sound of hammers, and that is all. 


It was here the poet, Sidney Lanier, served 
asa Confederate soldier; it was by “the glassy, 
cool, translucent @ave” of Burwell’s Bay that 
he felt almost the first stirring within his soul 
of that genius which was to place him amid 
that goodly company whose fellowship he so 
dearly loved: 


All the press of them, the fair, the large, 
That wrought with beauty. 


It was while stationed at Fort Boykin that 
the friendship between the poet and the wri- 
ter’s family began, which endured in spite of 
the separation and distance of long years and 
the stress of work that laid its stern demands 
upon him. In his first letter after being or- 
dered away he writes: 


We were sent for in order to have us in readiness 
to go aboard a blockading vessel from Wilmington to 
Nassau. Meantime Cliff and I are stationed near 
General Beanregard’s headquarters, in little danger 
except from stray shells. The city lies under us, and 
the beautiful view we have adds no little to the com- 
fort of our situation. It is just this moment reported 
that we have to go into the trenches to relieve another 
party, and so farewell beautiful views and comforta- 
ble situations! 

H. is encamped about eight miles from the city. 
Cliff and I rode out to see him the day after we ar- 
rived here, and found M. and P. eamped next to him. 
All of us, Cliff, H., M., and I dined with Captain P., 
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and you may well imagine we were a merry party. 
We confined our talk religiously to a discussion of 
the dear inmates of —— —— from the General, whom 
we all reverence, to beautiful little Louis, whom we 
all love. A thousand questions were asked and an- 
swered about you all,and we were able to drink a 
toast to the beloved friends whose affection formed a 
common tie between us. 


After sixteen years he writes, in his last let- 
ter, dated April, 1880: 

How long it is since I have written your name or 
seen your strong up-and-down pen strokes! To begin 
a letter to you makes me feel as if I had been on a 
protracted scout far down into Nansemond County, 
aud were approaching your dear old house on the 
return. I do not feel any farther away from you 
than an hour’s ride, and I do not suppose there is 
any possibility of setting more distance between us 
than this. 


When his biography shall be written, this 
faithfulness und steadfastness and loyalty of 
the man will show his life to have been itself a 
poem, a most “satisfying symphony.” 

The two brothers were inseparable: slender, 
gray-eyed youths full of enthusiasm. Clifford 
grave and quiet, Sidney, the elder, playful with 
a dainty mirthfulness, a tender humor, often 
reminding us of Mendelssohn, most like the 
great musician as we know him in E. Berger’s 
charming book, “ He was slight—so slight that 
he seemed to have grown out of the air. He 
was young-—so young that he could not have 
numbered twenty summers, but the heights of 
eternity were foreshadowed in the forehead’s 
marble dream.” His letter of introduction to 
us was a torn piece of coarse Confederate paper 
tied by a guitar string to our door-knob, on 
which was written: 


PorcuH, Saturday morning, 1 o'clock. 
Did all that mortal men could to serenade you—fail- 
ure owing entirely to ‘‘inclemency of the weather. ' 

FIELD Corps. 
. How often after that did we sit, on moonlit 
nights, enthralled by the entranced melodies of 
his flute! the trill of birds in the morning 
silence, tones “like of a hidden brook in the 
leafy month of June,” and, underlying all, the 
ery of the human soul. Always the longing 
for the very highest pervaded his life, and, 
child though I was, in listening to him as he 
paced the long galleries of my old home, or as 
we rode in its sweet green woods, I felt even 
then that we “sat in the aurora of a sunrise 

which was to put out all the stars.” 
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Without a trace of vanity or conceit, for 
like all large natures he was simplicity itself, 
he still believed in himself; he knew what dy- 
namic power there lay within him. Once, after 
reading aloud one of his poems, he playfully 
brushed aside a wayfaring grasshopper, saying, 
with his quaint, fine smile, ‘Grasshopper, fly 
thou away, and know that once in midst of 
summer’s greenery thou didst light on the 
hand of a poet!” If the tardy recognition of 
his genius, the paralyzing numbness of an in- 
sidious disease ever in the after days had 
power to subdue his brave spirit, it would be 
only for a fleeting moment. His faith was 
large in God and man. 

Mr. Lanier’s only novel, “ Tiger Lilies,” was 
begun in the leisure of camp-life at Fort Boy- 
kin, and some of its scenes are laid there. The 
manuscript was left with us when the author 
was ordered to run the blockade to Nassau, 
and many were the “hair-breadth ‘scapes” it 
made. With what joyous ardor he read its 
first pages to us. Long afterward he wrote, in 
his maturer judgment, ‘Ah, how I have out- 
grown ‘Tiger Lilies’ since then!” 

Already he was eager to begin his work, but 
the present duty was ever foremost with him, 
and then, though he had a keen distaste for 
war and its long train of evils, he owed his 
first duty to the South, and all the exquisite 
fancies and noble thoughts must perforce lie 
dormant in his soul. But from the free life of 
the saddle, the wild enthusiasm born of the 
battle, the mad ride across the stormy bay 
amid dashing spray and muttering thunder, or 
with muffled oar hugging the shore under 
shadow of the enemy’s guns, the intercourse 
with all grades of men, the close companion- 
ship with nature as he sentineled the lonely 
shore under the tranquil stars, arose many of 
those ideas which were afterward to be crys- 
tallized into beautiful forms. He wrote thus 
tenderly of the old camping place on the re- 
ceipt of a spray of sea-weed sent to him ten 
years afterward: 
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It is like a wave of the fair blue Southern Ocean, 
of a far off happy time, this wave that swells with 
round ripple and delicate murmuring to my strand 
and lays thereon a serrated leaf and a lock of green 
sea-hair. How serene must be the bay shore to-day, 
eurving about the waters! 


The hunger and cold and privation and dan- 
ger of the scout had passed out of memory, 
but the kindly hospitality of loving hearts, the 
wondrous visions of fair things that the sol- 
emn woods had brought him, the gracious 
curves, the sunlit shores of the sweet old river 
were never forgotten. 

When the heart-breaking words were writ- 
ten from the far blue hills of Tryon, “All is 
over,” these who loved him in tender brother- 
hood were stunned by the overwhelming blow. 
They were silent before the awful solitariness 
that life, bereft of him, held out before them. 
Then a cry of pain went out against the weary 
struggle that had been his. Another poet had 
come to lighten the world of its burden, to 
sing the glad evangel of deathless hope which 
changes all pettiness to largeness, all ugliness 
to perfect beauty. Theirs the bitter regret that 
they had not known him. But through the di- 
vine tuition which dwells in even simple hearts, 
they who loved him had known him from the 
first, and they held him, among all poets, as one 
who loved beauty best; among all knights as 
one to whom chivalry was most dear; among 
all men the most perfect in spotless manhood. 

Over there the old fort stands; its scarred 
and riven sides are covered by passionate 
blossoms and tender grasses exhaling their fra- 
grances in the soft dark night; and they who 
knew the poet in his gladsome spring-time, be- 
fore pain and hard necessity had laid their 
heavy hands upon him, see him still, clad in the 
shining garments of eternal youth, whispering 
down to them from the heights of immortality, 
“Were there no graves there were no angels. 
Do not let thy heart wear black too long. He 
would not like it, for He knoweth thy love and 
the work thou hast upon thy hands.” 


WITH A DEAD ROSE. 


The very rose another lately sent 

To breathe of thee and only thee seems meant. 
Yes, all the sentiment another sends 

Dies like this rose and in thy glory ends, 

For shades of thee all shapes of beauty seem, 
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My nightly vision and my daily dream. 


Henry W. Austin. 
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NOTES ON A MUSICAL FAMILY. 


“That's the wise thrush: he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.” 


HE lark and the nightingale are the repre- 
sentatives of old-world perfection in bird 
song. Nor does the cause whose champions 
they are suffer at their hands. There is noth- 
ing new or adventitious in the nightingale’s 
claim for fame especially. Under the name of 
“ Philomel” he sings his tender song through 
the melodious verse of the Attic poets and the 
elegant numbers of the Horatian age. No less 
familiar to us under the name of the “ Bulbul,” 
he breathes his limpid love notes through the 
pages of Oriental song and story; for, if we 
know no other part of Arabian literature, we 
are at least familiar with “The Thousand and 
One Nights.” In so far his song is like old 
wine, only mellowed by age. But the nightin- 
gale does not need the mists of time to soften 
with a veil of fancy the reality of his song, nor 
yet the melodious music of Keats’ lyre. He 
who has heard him pipe a single nocturn in 
the bosky depths of some woodland brake, just 
as the gloaming is stealing gray-footed over 
the world, needs no further proof to cause him 
to yield him a place among the “best-born 
sons of song.” 

The lark, too, lives in some of the most beau- 
tiful lyrics in many languages, but outsings 
them all, as soaring on joyous wing he flings 
out upon the morning air his blithe-voiced 
greeting to the newborn day. They are the 
peculiar possessions of the lands beyond the 
sea. Some of their kindred we have, indeed, 
but none worthy to contend with them. But 
although this is so, we are not left without sing- 
ers more than worthy to dispute the palm with 
them. The foreign thrushes, the English black- 
bird, the musical thrush, the fieldfare, and sev- 
eral others are famous songsters, but it is only 
in this country that the family reaches its 
highest development, and in powers, in num- 
bers and variety of song it rises to the very 
highest place of all. 

It is usual now to divide the musical family 
into four groups, not according to the range 
and quality of their voices, as though they 
were by nature adapted to the part singing of 
quartettes, but on a somewhat more technical, 
not to say scientific line of mere physical pe- 
culiarities of structure. These are the thrushes 
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proper, the thrashers, the mocking-birds or 
mimi, and the ousels. They all possess the 
same sweet gift of song, and we can speak of 
all of them, except the ousels, with Whittier, as 


‘The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood,” 


for they all have an inborn aspiration for the 
topmost bough. 

Of the three thrushes, the wood thrush and 
the hermit thrush are most praised by connois- 
seurs. And, indeed, their songs are marvel- 
ously musical. I remember very well the 
first time that I ever heard the wood thrush’s 
song. It was in one of the pretty little towns 
upon the banks of the beautiful Hudson, in 
the picturesque regions of the Catskills and 
the Highlands, that the silvery notes floated in 
at the open window on the soft and balmy 
breath on a mid-May morning. I did not 
need to trave the song-flood to its source in the 
throat of the tiny lyrist upon the tip-top spray 
of a budding maple to know that at last I 
heard that song so often described to me; so 
vainly listened for on hill and in dale, in the 
tangles of close-knit thickets, and by the lush 
reaches of laughing water-courses. Again and 
again it rose and fell; morning after morning 
the sun’s call to matins brought the sweet, clear 
tones to my newly awakened ear, as though 
the little vocalist 


‘Felt music’s pulse in her arteries.”* 


Yes, I know the poet should have said his 
not “hers,” and that the male birds alone sing 
sustained songs; that is a scientific fact which, 
I suppose, now that science is supreme, we are 
bound to respect; but I can not make that fact 
relate back and alter and order the poetry of 
all time in accordance with it, so that quotation 
must stand as it is for what it is worth. Surely 
the poet had caught the full power of the 
spirit of song, and my little songster had the 
same spirit in him. 

But if the connoisseurs prefer the wood 
thrush, and the fortunate few who have heard 
the hermit (who may be compared to those 
who have heard—Wagner himself presiding— 
the “music of the future,” in its most esoteric 
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rendering at Bayreuth), prefer his shy note, 
hevertheless, the many will look to the robin 
for the song which is to them the most delight- 
ful lay. For the robin, alias the migratory 
thrush, is such a very democratic, sociable, and 
withal agreeable little fellow that he manages 
to carry the people with him. Our ancestors, 
intent upon seeing resemblances every where 
in the home of their exile to the old familiar 
sights of the home in “Merrie Engiand,” 
even where they least existed, were not slow 
to find that the thrush’s red breast covered 
the same sort of heart, and one as open to 
human sympathies as the little English robin. 

It must have been these two coincidences, 
for except for them the two minstrels of the 
scarlet vest are very unlike: the true robin 
being a near kinsman of our winter comrade, 
the bivebird, and much like him in manners 
and in song; very like him in form, and only 
differing in that, while retaining all the other 
markings in common, the one wears a gray 
suit of gleaming blue, while the other is de- 
mure in olive brown. However erroneously 
given, the name is too tightly fastened in col- 
loquial speech to be divested now, and we may 
just as well save ourselves the trouble of com- 
plaining, and make the best of a very appro- 
priate misnomer, content with knowing that 
the name which swells the measures of so 
many sweet old ballads may well sit lightly 
upon one who sings songs whose burdens are 
as sweet and tender and wistful as their own 
refrains. 

Our throstle robin is always the first to bring 
tidings of spring’s returning footsteps, as slow- 
stepped but sure she comes with bloomy robes 
from the warm recesses of the Southern woods. 
He had been almost the last to take his leave 
when winter came out of his Boreal fastnesses, 
so that in our latitude, here in old Kentucky, it 
would seem hardly worth his while to go so 
long a journey for so brief a stay. But the 
migratory spirit is not be resisted, and hurries 
him away in the first whirl and flurry of De- 
cember’s snows, only to bring him back again 
as soon as the patches of brown grass begin to 
be many, and the rills shake themselves free 
from their fetters; and with what an endless 
garrulity he comes. Surely the old saying 


about “fuss and feathers” must have been first 
formulated when a robin was in full blast with 
song and chatter and hopping and _ flying, 
and all manner of antics in a neighboring ap- 
There is very little form and cere- 
Conscious of his own attrac- 


ple tree. 
mony about him. 


tions, he makes himself entirely at home, and 
remains equally free and easy during his stay, 
whether it be long or short, for the summer, 
or only for a breathing space before he pro- 
ceeds on his northern journey. In the morn- 
ing he will take his station upon the top of the 
tree by the door and proceed to sing a mad- 
rigal in concert with his friend in the tree 
hard by the gate. It is a homely song, warm, 
rich, and full of contentment. Not so full of 
careless abandon or the airs of the virtuoso 
which some of his more bepraised cousins af- 
fect; nor at all selfish and retiring, as if un- 
willing to gladden the ear of the vulgar crowd 
and intent on saving his song for a “ fit audi- 
ence, though few.” Nothing of that sort; it 
is just a frank, ingenuous outburst of musical 
confidences, which goes directly to the heart 
of the hearer. 

Not only does it tell you the joy of the sing- 
er’s heart, but it has a story for all, a prophecy 
of good to every one. It tells surely of a win- 
ter that hastens to its end, and gives many en- 
thusiastie assurances of spring’s return. Nor 
does he pipe alone. There is nothing of the 
solitary in his merry nature. The first note 
from some lofty tree-top wakes all the country 
round, and as the first note of a skylark in the 
summer morning is the signal for a full chorus, 
so the robins make the woodlands echo and re- 
echo with their roundelays. Is it any wonder 
then that this small songster has won a place 
for himself in every heart? Think what a glad 
burden his song finds in its promise of spring, 
when the snow still lingers every where and 
the north wind still makes a night march 
with its frosty breath, breaking out morning 
after morning with the softest iteration of 
“Spring is coming, coming, and I her har- 
binger am already here.” 

But there are drawbacks even in so glad a 
life as his. He is a good deal larger than the 
other thrushes, and has an unfortunate way of 
getting plump and fat in the autumn, convert- 
ing the spring-time chorister into a prosaic 
food-bird ; and, still retaining the old friendly 
ways, thousands fall victims to the pot-hun- 
ters as they go sauntering southward in great 
flocks. 

Almost, if not quite, as well known, and 
withal an even more charming and sweeter- 
voiced little fellow is the cat-bird, who belongs 
to the mimi, a little group at the head of which 
is the mocking-bird. Was ever a woodland 
minstrel so unhappily named? His wretched 
name has been a heritage of woe to him. Not 
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only has it kept him out of song and story, but 
even out of the hearts of many of the good 
people, with all of whom he is inclined to be 
on most excellent terms. In some parts of the 
country he is falsely regarded as a confirmed 
“cross-patch,” and generally looked on with 
distrust and suspicion. The scientific term 
which some of the early ornithologists tried to 
saddle on him, that of Turdus felivoxr, was cal- 
culated to perpetuate his shame; but later 
comers relieved him of this much, some call- 
ing him Orpheus, in honor of his powers 
of minstrelsy, and others mimus, or mock- 
ing-bird, all giving him the distinctive name 
of Carolinensis. It is as the Carolina mock- 
ing-bird that he is henceforth to be known 
to ornithologists. With the single exception 
of the very rare dwarf thrush, the cat-bird is 
probably the smallest of our thrushes, being 
considerably smaller than he seems in his fluffy 
suit of abundant feathers, and his long and 
slender tail, which is never still a moment, but 
is snapped and jerked about like a perpetual 
exclamation mark thrown in at the end of 
every note and every movement. His attire 
is very plain, and somewhat belies the gay and 
debonair spirit of the wearer with its blue- 
gray tints, shaded from almost black above to 
a pale stone-gray below, and only set off by a 
bright patch of russet-red feathers at the root 
of his tail. 

The favorite haunts of the cat-bird are in the 
bushes or the low trees of apple orchards, near 
the dwellings of men. Unlike almost all the 
other thrushes, he is often content to dispense 
his sweets of song from the tangle of the 
deepest brush, but not less often he will sing 
upon the topmost spray of some lilac bush or 
other shrub. On the lower orchard boughs, in 
the midst of blossomed hawthorns, they will 
pipe till you would think their tiny throats 
would burst. I remember a spring, many 
springs ago, when a great quantity of bush- 
wood had been collected behind a cluster of 
farm buildings and near an orchard, and the 
cat-birds made it a regular summer resort. 
There seemed to be dozens of them ip and 
about it, and at early matin-song the neighbor- 
hood seemed to fairly pulse and thrill with 
their emulous minstrelsy. But I live on far 
more familiar terms with a little company who 
annually build in a clump of lilacs by my 
study window. Throughout the day, as long 
as the mild days of early summer tarry, they 
sing, but when the dog-days come their song 
is confined to the cool hours of morning and 


afternoon, The song is a rapid series of pipes 
and trills, with some of the softer flute notes 
which are such a feature in the song of the 
mocking-bird. He will keep up this series of 
rapid, liquid notes for several minutes without 
cessation, and then after a brief pause take up 
the thread again and again with tireless en- 
joyment. The cat-like note from which he 
has been named is a low ery, somewhat :re- 
motely resembling the mewing of a cat, but 
perhaps more nearly the distant ery of a child. 
He has also a very characteristic, sharp, com- 
plaining note, which at times becomes very 
quarrelsome in its tone, and at others peevish 
and fretful, according to the nature of the in- 
trusion of which it iscomplaining. Moreover, 
like all his family, he is a great mimic. Much 
more restricted in his range than the others, 
he yet has a considerable repertory of bor- 
rowed notes, which he uses with great success, 
He usually confines himself to the simpler and 
more familiar notes, and uses them alone, not 
woven into a full song. 

Though very sociable and fond of living 
close to the farm-houses, he does not live on 
the easy terms of the robins and the wrens, 
But, though observing a studious courtesy and 
requiring a proper observation of his own dig- 
nity and resenting any intrusion upon his do- 
mestic privacy, he is always approachable, and 
when properly solicited a warm and even con- 
fidential friend. Walk rudely into the leafy 
seclusion of his own domain and he will greet 
you with a deal of angry scolding, flying 
around you, inspecting you from every side, 
now disappearing and again suddenly reap- 
pearing with his head on one side and an air 
of inquiry and disapproval, while he asks in 
short, sharp notes, “ Pray what are you doing 
in my kitchen garden?” But if you draw near 
gently and exhibit a proper appreciation of the 
delicate nerves of the dainty little lady who 
broods so patiently on the five deep-blue eggs, 
you will meet with a calm and curious greet- 
ing, and if you continue to comport yourself 
to his satisfaction, he will gradually drop his 
air of inquiry and assume one of entire uncon- 
sciousness and indifference to your presence, 
even approaching quite near you and ignoring 
you. If you have chosen your time well, you 
may see him go about his daily avocations just 
as if you were not in existence. Whenever 
he sees any thing to attract his attention, and 
he is forever gratifying his very catholic curi- 
osity by frequent and extended tours of in- 
spection, he flies quickly to a point near by, and 
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hopping about it in ever-narrowing circles as 
curiosity masters prudence and timidity, he 
will finally, if it seems to be inanimate, make 
a bold lunge at it with his bill, hopping quickly 
back as if to avoid any explosive faculty in 
the object so assailed. Again und again he re- 
turns to the assault, half hopping, half flying, 
imitating in its queer caper the high pigeon- 
wing of the French dancing-masters of the old 
régime. With quarte and tierce and side thrust 
he will press the fight, be it some luckless grub, 
some bit of bread, or what it may against 
which he puts his mimic battle in array, till 
he has run it through a dozen times, and then 
seizing it in his bill will fling it high over his 
head in the glee of victory. Another favorite 
performance of his is to break off suddenly 
when the long summer morning lays too heavy 
on his hatids, with only the heavy perfume of 
far-off clover-fields and the low droning of the 
banded bees filling the dull and languid sultry 
air, and make a tour of the neighborhood, 
darting in and out the quiet boscage of the 
lawns, through the blossomed orchards and the 
dim, piny shadows, chattering, fluttering, but 
returning to his perch to assume a most com- 
placent and unruffled mood, and showing the 
utmost indifference to the excitement he has 
caused among his neighbors, whose songs he 
has broken off, siestas disturbed, and whose 
family affairs he has generally disquieted. 
Having made use of all the varied arts and 
artifices for passing the time, he always re- 
turns with unabated joy to the luxuries of the 
toilet, his first and last resort. No bathed and 
perfumed Greek of the decadence ever loved 
the toilet as he does. His first devoirs he pays 
to the limpid stream or pool of water, and 
plunging and sputtering, flashing the diamond 
sparkles in the morning sun, he yields to no 
fabled nymph in his enjoyment. Issuing forth 
looking like a thimble full of bird with an 
endless length of tail, he returns to the sunny 
porch of his house to preen and dress each 
dainty plume. After this performance is done 
and half forgotten, he seeks some dusty path 
and takes his dust bath till he has rolled and 
spread every feather in the dust and made him- 
self into a portly gentleman of ungainly size, 
only to shake a-flutter and dress himself again 
till his feathers gleam with their wonted gloss 
and polish. Thus he alternates from one to 


the other, day in and day out. 

But let us leave this pleasant little musician 
for his greater kinsman, the great maestro. 
The song of the mocking-bird is of too rare a 
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sort tou be spread out broadeast over the land. 
The robin and the cat-bird seek out every cor- 
ner of the country, but the mocking-bird, al- 
though he sometimes goes to the North, even 
at times finding his way into chill New Eng- 
land, probably belongs to the sunny Southland; 
and to really know and appreciate the quality 
of his song, it must be sought out and listened 
to in the land south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. But within the charmed precinets mapped 
out by that line, whether in the lowland valleys 
of the Old Dominion, the grassy uplands of 
Kentucky, the recesses of the Carolina moun- 
tains, the morasses of Florida, or the bosky 
banks of the bayous of Louisiana, he is the 
same light-hearted and blithe-voiced minstrel. 
He is the pride of all of these States. 

You may find hundreds of people all over 
the Union whose bird lore is of the smallest. 
They may not know a wren from a sparrow, 
nor the rasping shriek of the woodpecker from 
the call of the cuckoo; but the Southerner, let 
him hail from where he will, will know the 
mocking-bird, not at his best, most likely, but 
he will know the bird and something of his 
matchless medleys. To know him at his best, 
to know him in any thing like the complete 
cycle of his moods, demands not merely a 
knowledge of wooderaft by no means con- 
temptible, but also a lover's faithfulness. It is 
not merely the human lover, who 
“Boasts two soul-sides; one to face the world with, 

One to show a woman when he loves her.” 


He who woos and woos aright will find this 
tiny embodiment of nature’s purest spirit has 
a side, or even several sides to his character, 
which the superficial observer, knowing him 
only in the more froliesome moods of his pub- 
lic life, would never dream of, and which he 
only shows to the helpmate of his home and a 
few of the most devoted and ardent of his 
friends and lovers. He is far from being an 
ordinary character; he is by general consent 
the “chief musician,” a virtuoso of the highest, 
truest type. But he is a great comedian, too, 
and in this réle attends to the weak spot in the 
great majority of mankind, who, easily won by 
his success, have made him notorious if not 
famous. In this part he catches up odds and 
ends of every kind of song and combines 
them into a medley, startling in its freshness 
and force and even sweetness; then, waxing 
riotous, he takes the part of a joker, and by his 
mimetic powers plays great tricks on his neigh- 
bors. and, carried on the stream of popular tri- 
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umph, he sinks at last into a veritable mounte- 
bank, cutting capers that are irresistible in their 
absurdity. 

This unfortunate mingling of comedy with 
his wonderful lyrical genius has not only given 
him a rather ignoble name, but has greatly less- 
ened his true reputation.* Still some of his 
poet lovers have not forgotten the mingled 
characters of his song, among whom Longfel- 
low has thus beautifully described it in Evan- 
geline: 

Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, 
wildest of singers, 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the 
water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious 
music 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves 
seemed silent to listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad. Then, soar- 
ing to madness, 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied 
Bacchantes ; 

Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lam- 
entation, 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad 
in division, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the 
tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on 
the branches. 

Although the mocking-bird is best known 
for his powers of mimicry, his own natural 
song is most worthy of our attentive study. 
Aside and apart from his versatility, he is the 
most perfect of our songsters. His song is a 
true thrush song, full of the same wealth and 
variety, the same full flute notes, the same rep- 
etition, the same play of fancy that we may 
observe in all the thrushes’ songs, but far fuller 
and deeper than any of the others. Well do I 
remember one particular bird, that sang every 
morning through one summer from the top of 
a lofty hickory just beside a well-loved door 
in the blue-grass region of Kentucky. Not 
merely when the sun was newly risen, but late 
into the day he would sit and sing, weaving a 
song free from any suggestion of the notes of 
other birds. In other years, about the lawn I 
have heard other mocking-birds sing even at 
midday their own peculiar song. A clump of 
English elms were their particular delight. 
These trees were not half grown to their ma- 
turity, and the birds would drop to their top- 
most boughs from the loftier walnuts and hick- 


*4 sonnet by Mr. Wilde, a Southern poet, which 
beautifully describes the various phases of the mock- 
ing-bird’s character, was quoted at length by the pres- 
ent writer in an article on “ Bird-Life, ete.,”’ in the 
Bivovac for November, 1886. 


ories in the neighborhood, singing as they 
dropped, and singing still as they swung to and 
from the long and vibrant boughs. Then 
again they would flit on easy wing a dozen 
yards away, and then circle back, sometimes 
singing all the way, but always at once renew- 
ing the broken ecstasy as soon as they touched 
their airy perches. 

Walt Whitman has made an attempt to 
transfer to his own page somewhat of the 
sweetness of this song. Whatever we may 
think of it as a successful transcript of the 
bird’s own notes, it is perhaps the best we have 
to set.over aguinst the excellent services which 
Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth have rendered 
to the skylark and nightingale. The following 
quotation of a fragment of this song from “Out 
of the cradle endlessly rocking,” may serve to 
give some notion of its quality, which, with its 
substitution of assonance for rhythm and meter, 
is quite peculiar but not unmusical : 

“Once Paumanock, 
When the snows had melted and the fifth month 
grass was growing, 
Up the sea-shore, in some briers, 
Two guests from Alabama—two together, 
And their nest, and four bright green eggs spotted 
with brown ; 
And every day the he bird, to and fro, near at hand, 
And every day the she bird, crouched on her nest, 
silent, with bright eyes; 
And every day I—a curious boy, never too close, 
never disturbing them— 
Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 
“Shine! shine! shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together. 
“Two together! 
Winds blow South or winds blow North, 
Day come white or night come black ; 
Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time, 
If we two but keep together.” 


In an interlude we are told of the disappear- 
ance of the female, and then the male bird, 
waiting, seeking, repining, continues his sing- 
ing: 

“Blow! blow! blow! 
Blow up sea-winds along Paumanock’s shore! 
I wait, and I wait till you blow my mate to me. 


“Soothe! soothe! soothe! 
Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 
And again another behind, embracing and lopping 
every one close, 
But my love soothes not me, not me. 


‘‘Othroat! O trembling throat! 
Sound clearer through the atmosphere! 
Pierce the woods, the earth ; 
Somewhere listening to catch you, must be the one 
I want. 
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“ But soft! sink low; 

Soft! let me just murmur, 

And do you wait a moment, you husky-noised sea, 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate respond- 

ing to me, 

So faint—I must be still, be still to listen.” 

Certainly the poet has here caught, in some 
measure, the music of the mocking-bird’s song. 
All bird lovers know that the prolonged songs 
of the nature of the thrush songs have a qual- 
ity that is very hard to transfer to meter. The 
shorter carols, as of the brief sweet lyric of 
the song-sparrow, have all the airy sweetness 
of a stanza of poetry, and all that measured 
beat and inevitable fall of cadence which is 
an incident of our English accented measures. 
But while the longer bird songs are as truly 
lyrical, perhaps even more so, thus have more 
relationship to the genius of music than to the 
narrower and more conventional spirit of En- 
glish verse. There is more repetition, more 
dissimilarity in the length of what we may 
call, equally unhappily, the bars or verses. In 
fine, they are free phantasies, artless, and yet 
full of art, bounded and governed by bonds that 
seem never to be transgressed, and yet whose 
rules are so complex and so mysterious to mor- 
’ tal ear that they have never been solved or set 
out. All the birds of the same genus seem to 
sing, within certain fixed limits, the same type 
of song—so, too, in narrower limits, the birds 
of the same species—and yet the individuals 
have very marked ranges, varying widely 
among themselves. In the song of the mock- 
ing-bird we may clearly mark the thrush and 
the mocking-bird, and yet not fail to know the 
peculiarities of our familiar friend who day by 
day sings his matutinal song beside our door. 

There are several peculiarities that give a 
touch of romantic beauty to the mocking-bird 
as a master of song. in addition to his mere 
powers of song. No gallant chevalier was 
ever more full of the eternal fitness of love 
and song and moonlit nights, and no gay 
troubadour ever more highly valued the true 
touch of romance. Thus the mocking-bird is 
quite as much a night-singer as the nightin- 
gale, singing often half the night, when the 
soft and radiant summer moon fills her horns 
with liberal largesses of golden light. Some- 
times a number of them will gather in a clump 
of bushes, and, singing together, will suddenly, 
as if by some swift inspiration moved as one, 
take flight and circle upward, a wonderful 
choral band, pouring out such a melody, so 
limpid, free, and with such witching surround- 
ings as to seem almost out of the range of 
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things of sense. They will often soar high 
into the air, never ceasing from their song, 
and at last, with noiseless pinions, dropping 
one by one into the deep shadows of the thick- 
ets, to rejoin and rebegin their song. 

There is something so remarkable about this 
that it seems unreal, and if it had not been 
witnessed again and again by countless eyes it 
would be almost incredible. Who can meas- 
ure its magic. Picture to yourself, if you can, 
all the bewitching influences of the scene: 
The balmy softness of the Southern night, the 
voiceless south wind, the full orbed moon fill- 
ing the world with soft light and softer shad- 
ows, and from those shadows, rising on noise- 
less wings, the songsters seeming as they sing 
their matchless songs the embodied spirits of 
woodland melody. If it be thrilling to hear 
the clear whistle of the nightingale in the cool 
evening shades, if it be delicious to hear the 
skylark sweep up in soaring flights to greet 
the rising and bid good speed to the setting 
sun, how much more wonderful the union of 
the two in this supremest ecstasy! The lush 
shadows of the balmy night, and the soft efful- 
gence of the moon, the richer, fuller, and more 
varied notes, all combine to make this soaring 
flight the furthest stretch of nature’s vocal 
dower, nor can. man’s imagination dream of 
any thing more wonderful. 

Only less lovely is the single song of the woo- 
ing bird in his impassioned moments. Mau- 
rice Thompson has aptly called it the “ Drop- 
ping Song.” Reversing his usual habit of as- 
cending from his perch by little flights from 
the lower to the higher boughs, in this he be- 
gins his song upon the highest bough above 
his listening love. Then singing his softest 
notes, with quivering, outspread wings he 
drops as though falling from limb to limb, cir- 
cling about his mate and sometimes even fall- 
ing to the ground, singing with an abandon 
that seems to mark him as one wounded unto 
death with love’s most fatal shaft. 

With such strange, sweet habits of song, 
with all the marvels of his voice so heightened 
by his nature, is there any who would deny to 
him the title of our “ Bushborn Son of Song.” 

Another one of the most attractive and most 
familiar of American songsters is the brown 
thrush or thrasher. Nearly every one familiar 
with our birds knows this shy but common 
thrush. He stands next to the mocking-bird 
in the scope and variety of his song, and dea- 
pite the prohibition of many of our most cele- 
brated naturalists, will use the notes of other 
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birds, and that right frequently too. It is no 
doubt a flaw in an otherwise faultless charac- 
ter that he thus refuses to bow to the dictum 
of authority; but those who hear the liquid 
notes with which he sends his mimicry forth 
into the world will be inclined to pardon him 
even so heinous an offense as this. 


It would be a pleasure to dwell more at 
length and recount some of his charms more 
fully; to speak also of the tiny veery, of the 
ousels, and others of this famous family, but 
the lengthening pages warn of a time that 
masters the writer when the writer should mas- 
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ECEMBER’S days were drawing to a 
close. The weather, dark, damp, and 
chilly, caused every one to hail the camp- fire 
with delight. Heavy marching and skirmish- 
ing, wounds and losses, stubborn resistance to 
steady advance, and flanking, had all marked 
our route since we left Nashville. If the signs 
meant any thing, the humblest soldier knew a 
great battle was to come, and soon. But one 
day more remained of 1862 when we went into 
bivouac near Stewart’s Creek. 

I was assigned to duty on the staff of Major- 
General Lovell H. Rousseau as ordnance offi- 
cer. We were in Major-General George H. 
Thomas’ corps, or the “center,” as it was 
known. 

The night before New Year’s eve, as I was 
preparing to take what sleep I could, an or- 
derly requested me to report to General Rous- 
seau, who desired me to go to General Thomas’ 
headquarters to receive orders from him about 
the handling of my train of ammunition wag- 
ons on the next day. A guide was furnished 
me, and we rode out into the winter night. A 
mile or more, perhaps, over an obscure path- 
way led us near a house. <A sentinel chal- 
lenged us, received the countersign, and gave 
us directions to headquarters. 

Tents were pitched in a long row upon a 
small lawn in front of a frame house, such as 
were common in that section, because General 
Thomas preferred to sleep in his tent rather 
than turn the family out of their home. Be- 
fore one of the tents, in which candles gleamed, 
burned a huge fire; sentries paced their beats, 
which were so arranged as to completely sur- 
round the tents. Again we were halted by a 
guard, who passed us in after demanding and 
receiving the countersign. I gave my bridle 
to the orderly and went to the tent, where I 
recognized the adjutant-general busy with or- 
ders and reports. I reported my business, 


name, and station. While I did so I saw Gen- 
eral Thomas sitting astride a chair, on the 
other side of the fire, apparently asleep, rest- 
ing his arms on the back of the chair. In my 
boyhood days [had seen a picture of Napoleon 
the night before Austerlitz, and it rose in my 
mind as I looked at the veteran, too tired to 
keep awake, and too anxious to go to bed. I 
have often recalled the scene of the tents, the 
the camp-fire, the nodding general, the gleam 
of steel here and there, and the frequent foot- 
falls of the sentinels. Hardly had I finished 
my report when the General roused up, asking 
who I was. I neared him and repeated my 
report, to which he listened closely. Then he 
said that at the battle of Perryville there had 
been much valuable time lost at a critical turn 
in the action by the ammunition wagons being 
too far to the rear, and he would like to have 
my train within a short distance of the rear 
line in case of a battle the next day. I saw 
the General the next day when I was well up 
with the troops, a fact he remembered a long 
while, as he told me after the war was over. 

The dawn saw the opening of the battle of 
Stone River. It was my first battle. I had 
been in the service many months, and had 
feared the war might be over before I saw 
a battle. After that day I was in hopes it 
would end before I had a hand in another. 

T shall not attempt an account of this battle, 
only of one important act in it which I saw, 
and “a part of which I was.” 

Rousseau’s division marched into the woods, 
made famous afterward as the “Cedars,” as 
soon as the sounds of firing on the right made 
it evident that there was the place it would be 
needed. My train moved up until halted on a 
slight elevation, from which I had a full view 
of all the cleared ground. 

While pausing here I first saw troops under 
fire. A full regiment of blue coats, well drilled, 
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was marching up a slope about half a mile 
away. With colors gaily flying, non-commis- 
sioned, line, and staff officers, all at their proper 
intervals in the rear, they advanced, us if on 
parade, in line of battle. 

From my seat on horseback I could look 
over the crest of the hill up which they were 
moving, and in the distance I saw some troops, 
but could not determine what they were. The 
line advanced—I saw they moved * guide cen- 
ter” —keeping the most accurate alignment, 
with all the exactness of battalion drill, until 
the full array was displayed on the summit; 
then three white puffs of smoke rose from the 
troops in the horizon, the guns were heard, 
and the shells flew into the right, center, and 
left of the regiment so bright and gay, and, 
with a unanimity that seemed to have been 
drilled into them, they every mother’s son of 
them turned and ran down the hill, save here 
and there a man killed or wounded lay upon 
the ground. 

Away off to the right the noise of the com- 
bat was growing louder, more distinct, more 
small-arms firing, every thing showing it was 
a big fight. Across the cotton-fields a few men 
straggled leisurely to the rear; an ambulance 
trotted out of the cedars with wounded men, 
then a squad of soldiers moved rather briskly 
away from the front; I Saw the number of 
sound men growing larger very rapidly; it 
looked badly, as the crowd increased every 
moment. Indeed, { was mortified to see a color 
guard with their regimental flags falling back, 
and then the swarm grew apace, so that I 
thought I was in the midst of another Bull Run. 
By this time there were hundreds of men and 
officers, mingled with cannons, ambulances, and 
what not, hurrying out of the cedars toward 
the turnpike to Nashville. 

A battery walking their horses, and at regu- 
lar intervals, caught my eye as they debouched 
from the cedars right in front of me, which I 
recognized as the First Michigan, under the 
command of First Lieutenant Van Pelt; Cap- 
tain Loomis, its late commander, had just been 
promoted to major, and was serving as chief of 
artillery of Rousseau’s division. At the same 
moment General Rousseau, followed by asingle 
orderly, advanced at a gallop from the cedars. 

‘I spurred my horse toward him, and turned so 
as to face my wagons. I said, “General, shall 
I post the battery where my wagons are? It is 
the best position on the field.” “ Do it instantly. 
Tell Van Pelt I will get him infantry support,” 


and away he went to look for troops. I gal- 
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loped over the cotton patch and delivered my 
order to Lieutenant Van Pelt, who was as cool 
He looked at the spot I 
pointed out, nodded affirmatively and rode 
away to direct the foremost piece of the bat- 
tery. Then I put my horse at full speed, 
reached my wagons, and moved them into the 
slight depression behind the knoll they had 
stood upon, parked them as closely as possible, 
dismounted all the drivers, telling them to lie 
down under the wagons and keep as quiet as 
they could. 

This took only a short time, but in that 
period the fields around had becume covered 
with troops much demoralized and mingled in 
a good deal of confusion. Lieutenant Van 
Pelt had opened fire, drawing some return 
from infantry in the edges of the wovds; 
another battery had been posted directly to his 
right, and was firing occasionally. I became 
so much interested in the fight that I left my 
train and went to the crest of the knoll to see 
what was going on. There I found that the 
battery at Van Pelt’s right was Battery H, 
Fifth United States Artillery, and had been 
posted there by order of Major Loomis, and 
on its right for support was the Regular bri- 
gade, Major Carpenter in command. On the 
left of the First Michigan battery was a brigade 
of Van Cleve’s division, but I could not tell 
whose command it was. 

There came a lull in the noises of the battle; 
it seemed to mean something. I was standing 
near a gun, rather to rear of the First Michi- 
gan battery, looking at the dark cedars where 
i knew the enemy were, for none of our forces 
were in advance of the front of these two bat- 
teries and their supports. In front of us was 
a small space of ground, then the turnpike, 
then the cotton patch about three hundred 
yards wide. Toward the right of this cotton 
patch was a clump of bushes, tall weeds, and 
dried grass. Lying about the surface of the 
cotton patch were some dead men, and some 
wounded men in gray moving now and then, 
but not much; no signs of life in the cedars, 
but all eyes were fixed there, for in their depths 
the enemy had gone, and from them they must 
come or into them we must go. 

As I looked, a man on fvot, sword in hand, 
with a shout precipitated himself into view; 
the edge of the timber was in an instant alive 
with a mass of arms, heads, legs, guns, swords, 
gray coats, brown coats, shirt sleeves, and the 
enemy were upon us—yelling, leaping, run- 
ning! Not a shot from them for a few jumps, 


as if on a march. 
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then one or two paused to throw up their pieces, 
fire and yell, then run forward to try to gain 
the front. By no order that I heard the whole 
of the guns of our two batteries together fired, 
covering the field with a cloud of smoke, hid- 
ing every object in it. And then as fast as 
they could load they fired into the cloud. 

They ceased, and not a moving object was in 
front, but the dreadful effects of the cannonade 
were shown. The dead and wounded had been 
dreadfully increased, while cries and groans 
reached our ears. On our side men and horses 
had been killed and wounded, yet no large loss 
was inflicted. One of the Michigan men lay 
almost at my feet, wounded badly, but refused 
to leave the spot. 

My train was unhurt and could not leave 
the ground. Back to the front I went again 
to take in the scene, as I felt sure the enemy 
would make another charge, because this was 
the first point where they had met with any 
thing like successful resistance, and the posi- 
tion must be carried. For miles they had 
swept up every thing in their impetuous rush, 
and now victory was within their grasp, for if 
the stand now made was carried, Rosecrans 
would be driven away from the road to Nash- 
ville and routed. 

Major Loomis was encouraging his old bat- 
tery by a few words of praise. I heard him 
tell Van Pelt the enemy were going to make 
another charge, and “You give them double- 
shotted canister as hot as hell will let you.” 
He went over to the Regular battery, where 
Lieutenant Fred Guenther and his second 
Lieutenant, Israel Ludlow, were preparing for 
the next charge, and gave them the same war- 
like orders, 

The interval this time was spent by our men 
in getting the guns depressed so as to rake the 
ground from the turnpike to the cedars; in 
filling swab-buckets, taking harness off dead 
horses, replacing damaged implements, or in 
caring for the few wounded. 

The enemy were reconnoitering the position 
carefully, keeping out of sight as much as pos- 
sible, though now and then one would be seen, 
yet the silence on their side was ominous. Our 
army was moving into a new position, making 
the batteries the pivot or center, extending a 
line of battle rapidly both ways. 

The advance of the enemy the third time 


was in several deep lines of battle, of a front 
long enough to cover both batteries. These 
lines (I could not see how many, for they soon 
became obscured in their own smoke and that 
of our artillery) advanced across the open 
rapidly and completely uncovered, and then 
our batteries opened on them, a deafening, un- 
ceasing fire, throwing twenty-four pounds of 
iron from each piece, across that small space, 
with no perceptible intervals in the discharges. 

I found myself at this moment between the 
two batteries in company with Major Loomis 
and Major Carpenter, commander of the Regu- 
lar brigade. They, like me, were fascinated 
by the rash bravery of our foes, who seemed 
determined to have those guns at any cost. I 
never saw guns served as fast on trial drill as 
those were. Before the recoil was expended 
the gunners grasped the spokes and threw the 
pieces into position; like magic the swab was 
run in, the handle turned, withdrawn, the 
charge sent home, and the gun fired. Such a 
roar was deafening, and our little group con- 
veyed our ideas by gestures. 

And the enemy! they were swarming across 
the field, firing and shouting; we could not 
hear them, but we could get sight now and 
then of their waving arms and guns, while 
every few seconds a bullet would hiss near us 
or we would see some man fall, or, perhaps, a 
horse rear, plunge, and drop. We kept our 
gaze fastened on the charge coming, coming 
on like the insatiable sea, ever nearer at each 
succeeding wave. But men were not born 
who could longer face that storm of canister, 
sweeping death and destruction to every thing 
before it. They broke, they fled, and some 
took refuge in the clump of trees and weeds I 
mentioned.* 

We made the welkin ring with our shouts, 
which were taken up right and left, as soon as 
it was seen that the charge had been repulsed, 
while hand-shaking and congratulations were 
going on at every side, which were changed to 
a perfect frenzy of cheers when an officer rode 
out from our lines and returned with a group 


of prisoners. Alfred Pirtle. 


*The charge was made by Donelson’s brigade of 
Polk’s division. Sixteenth Tennessee, Colonel Say- 
age, lost 207 men out of 402. Eighth Tennessee, Col- 
onel Moore, who fell mortally wounded, lost 306 out 
of 425. 
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NE of the saddest and most thrilling events 
of the Civil War was the hanging of Sam 
Davis, in Pulaski, Tennessee, November 27, 
1863. He was a young man of excellent 
habits, and possessed a courage that nothing 
could daunt. He was reared in the country, 
and up to the time of the breaking out of hos- 
tilities labored on the farm. He entered the 
army in 1861, in his seventeenth year, joining 
Colonel Ledbetter’s company of the First Ten- 
nessee regiment, and in a short time his brav- 
ery, prudence, and zeal recommended him to 
his commanding officer as one fitted to perform 
the arduous and perilous duties of a scout. He 
was accordingly detached from his regiment, 
and made a member of Coleman’s scouts. 

Toward the close of October, 1863, it was 
considered highly important to the success of 
Bragg’s movements that the strength of the 
Federal fortifications of Middle Tennessee 
should be accurately known, and young Davis 
was selected to procure this information. 

He set out on his dangerous mission, and, 
after securing all the information tat was ex- 
pected or desired, he was arrested on his return, 
on the 20th of November, within the Federal 
lines, with the plans of the fortifications of Nash- 
ville and all other places in Middle Tennessee on 
his person. The accuracy of these plans and the 
minuteness of details showed at once that his 
informant was a man holding a high position 
among the Federal engineers, and when ques- 
tioned concerning his sources of information, 
young Davis candidly admitted that the plans 
had been furnished by an officer high in com- 
mand in the Federal army, but resolutely re- 
fused to disclose his name. A free pardon was 
offered him and a safe return within the.Con- 
federate lines, on the condition that he would 
impart the sources of his information, but noth- 
ing could shake his resolution. 

General Dodge, finding it impossible to move 
him in his stubborn determination after’ re- 
peated conferences, summoned a military com- 
mission, of which Colonel Madison Miller, of 
the Eighteenth Missouri Infantry, was presi- 
dent, for the trial of Davis on the following 
charges and specifications: 


CHARGEI: Beingaspy. Specifications: In this, that 
he, Samuel Davis, of Coleman's scouts, in the service 
of the so-called Confederate States, did come within 
the lines of the United States forces in Middle Ten- 
nessee for the purpose of secretly gaining information 


concerning these forces, and conveying the same to 
the enemy, and was arrested within the said lines on 
or about November 20, 1863. This in Giles County, 
Tennessee. 

CHARGE II: Being a carrier of mails, communica- 
tions, and information from within the lines of the 
United States Army to persons in arms against the 
government. Specifications: In this, that the said 
Samuel Davis, on or about November 20, 1863, was ar- 
rested in Giles County, Tennessee, engaged in earry- 
ing mails and information from within the lines of 
United States forces to persons in arms against the 
United States Government. 


To which charges and specifications the ac- 
cused pleaded as follows: 

To the specification in first charge, “« Not 
guilty.” 

To the second charge, “ Guilty.” 

After a patient investigation of several days, 
the following were the findings and sentence: 
The court finds the accused as follows: 

Of the specifications to the first charge, 
“ Guilty.” 

Of the first charge, “Guilty.” 

Of the specifications to the second charge, 
“Guilty.” 

Of the second charge, “ Guilty.” 

And the Commission does therefore sentence 
him, the said Samuel Davis, of Coleman’s scouts, 
in the service of the so-called Confederate States, 
to be hung by the neck until he is dead, at such 
time and place as the commanding general may 
direct; two thirds of the members of the Com- 
mission concurring in the sentence. 

Brigadier-General G. M. Dodge approved 
the findings and sentence. The sentence was 
ordered to be carried into effect Friday, No- 
vember 27, 1863, between the hours of 10 
o’clock a. M. and 6 o’clock p. M., and Briga- 
dier-General T. W. Sweeny, commanding Sec- 
ond Division, was ordered to cause the neces- 
sary arrangements to be made for carrying out 
the order in the proper manner. 

The prisoner was notified of the findings and 
sentence of the military commission by Cap- 
tain Armstrong, the local provost marshal, and 
though manifesting some surprise at the sever- 
ity of the punishment to be inflicted, he bore 
himself bravely, and showed not the quiver of 
a muscle. Later in the day Chaplain Young 
visited him, and found him resigned to his fate. 
After prayer by the chaplain he inquired con- 
cerning the news of the day, and upon being 
told that Bragg was defeated he expressed the 
deepest regret. 
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The scaffold for the execution of the prisoner 
was built upon an elevation on the eastern side 
of the town of Pulaski, near the college, and 
commanded an extensive view. The position 
could be seen from almost every part of the 
town. At precisely 10 o'clock on the morning 
of Friday, the 27th of November, 1863, the 
prisoner, with pinioned arms, was placed in a 
a wagon and seated upon his coffin. In this 
condition he was conveyed to the scaffold. 
Davis stepped from the wagon, and, without 
any nervousness, seated himself on a bench 
at the foot of the scaffold, glancing occasion- 
ally at the coffin while the assistants were tak- 
ing it from the wagon. He displayed no trep- 
idation, and seemed to be the least interested 
of all those present. Quietly turning to Cap- 
tain Armstrong, he asked with an unshaken 
voice how long he had to live, and being told 
just fifteen minutes, he remarked in substance 
that the remainder of the battles for the free- 
dom of his government and the liberties of his 
people would have to be fought without his 
assistance. 

Captain Armstrong, turning to him, said, “1 
am sorry to be compelled to perform this pain- 
ful duty.” To which Davis replied, “ Captain, 
I am innocent; I have only tried to serve my 
country and my people; I die in the discharge 
of duty, and am prepared to die. I do not 
think hard of you.” 

Captain Chickasaw, then approaching, asked 
the prisoner if it would not have been better to 
save his life by disclosing the name of the offi- 
cer who furnished the facts concerning the for- 
tifications, ete., and then intimated that it was 
not yet too late. Upon hearing this the pris- 
oner turned and, with a glowing indignation, 
said, “ Do you suppose, sir, that I would betray 
a friend. No; I would die a thousand times 
first. I will never betray the confidence re- 
posed in me.” 

Committing then a few keepsakes to Mr. 
Lawrence, a Methodist minister, he mounted 
the scaffold with a serene countenance in com- 
pany with Chaplain Young, whom he requested 
to pray with him. After a prayer by the chap- 
lain, the delicacy and appropriateness of which 
on this occasion may well be questioned,the pris- 
oner stepped upon the trap, and paid the severe 


penalty of devotion to principle and duty. He 
died with the calmness of a philosopher, the 
sternness of a patriot, the serenity of a Chris- 
tian, and the courage of a martyr. 

Never did a deeper gloom spread over any 
community than did over that of Pulaski when 
Davis’ tragic death was made known. The deed 
was openly and boldly stigmatized by the com- 
mon soldiery as a needless assassination. No 
man ever awakened a deeper sympathy. His 
youth, his courage, his inflexible devotion to 
the principles of honor, his coolness under 
trying circumstances, all pleaded powerfully in 
his behalf. His sad fate is one of the touching 
themes of the county, and even now, after the 
lapse of twenty-three years, whenever his 
name is mentioned a tender sympathy causes 
the tear to rise unbidden to the eye. His 
memory is cherished by the people he loved so 
well; his name is embalmed in the hearts of 
his kindred and friends; and they regard him 
as a martyr to what he conceived to be his duty 
—the preservation of the sacredness of confi- 
dence. His case furnishes a melancholy exani- 
ple of the atrocities still permitted under the 
usages of ‘civilized warfare. 

In reviewing, after the lapse of years, all the 
facts connected with this sad affair, it must he 
admitted that there were many mitigating cir- 
cumstances in the case of this dauntless young 
soldier which pleaded powerfully for clemency 
on the part of the post commander. Davis was 
captured fifteen miles from Pulashi. He pre- 
tended no disguise, but wore at the time of his 
capture his arms and the Confederate uniform. 
It is true that the plans of the fortifications in 
Middle Tennessee were found on his person, 
but no proof farther than his own admission 
was adduced to show that he was in possession 


of them in any other capacity than as a courier * 


or letter-carrier, and might, in the discharge 
of his duty as such, have unconsciously come 
within the lines. In addition, his youth, his 
manliness, his high courage and sense of honor, 
his unflinching constancy under the severest 


trial and the greatest temptations, and his 
heroic conduct to the last were qualities that 
should have induced a noble-hearted com- 
mander to give the prisoner the benefit of a 
doubt. 


J. B. Killebrew. 
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HIS issue of the magazine closes the second year 
T under this management, and with it its exist- 
ence closes. The SOUTHERN BIVOUAC, with its plates, 
engravings, subscription lists, copy-rights, and good 
will, has been purchased by the Century Company, of 
New York, and the publication will be discontinued. 
Some of our articles descriptive of the battles of the 
civil war will be used in the Century’s forthcoming 
volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War.”’ The unpublished articles on hand we will re- 
turn to the writers. Our subscribers will receive, 
hereafter, the Century instead of the SoUTHERN BIv- 
ovAC until our engagements with them have been 
fulfilled. 

This magazine becomes, instead of a permanent 
exponent of Southern thought, only a mile-stone in 
the progress of Southern literature. What is written 
is written. It is a record in which we believe every 
friend of literature in the South will take a certain 
pride. The work done has not been lost. These 
two volumes prove that the growth of literature 
in the South keeps pace with its progress in mate- 
rial affairs. These articles are noticeable more for 
their wide scope and general excellence than for the 
peculiar power of any one. These two volumes 
show, if we read them aright, marked advance in 
literary expression, in keen observation, in sympa- 
thetic and yet restrained feeling, in a growing appre- 
ciation of what is true and enduring, and a knowl- 
edge of what is superficial and transient in Southern 
life, history, and character. Iere lies the promise of 
a new literature, for no one writer and no score of 
writers constitute a distinct period of literature, any 
more than the division commanders constitute an 
army. The masters of this art are the products of 
the circumstances which we think now exist in the 
Southern States, and which we believe are faithfully 
represented in these pages. 

The spirit, the literary spirit of the South, has 
been chastened, its vision has been cleared, it no 
longer sees as through a glass darkly, but it stands: 
face to face with the truths of existence, with the 
forces that are transforming history. This people 
has passed through the furnace of affliction, through 
the throes of a revolution. It can no longer be our 
boast or our regret that in America we have no ruins, 
for we find every where the evidences not merely of 


- a castle destroyed, but of a social system overthrown. 


We have here those striking contrasts which artists 
elsewhere seek in vain. What has been done has 
been done in one generation. The men and women 
who moved among these ruins when they were seem- 
ingly an enduring system of social economy are to 
draw their inspiration from them after a little while, 
when the purely personal element has been sub- 
ordinated to general interests and artistic effects. 
We do not mean that there must certainly come the 
musician, the historian, or the mighty magician with 
his romantic wand who will leave on English litera- 
ture an everlasting mark, but we do say such a one 
can not come except from conditions such as here 
exist. 

Our part in the development, or shall we say in 
the orderly arrangement of this growing literature, 
is finished. We have aimed to have each article in 
these twenty-four numbers put somewhere a neces- 
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sary line or a needed color to this growing picture. 
Certainly the writers of the South have no cause to 
complain of the public or the publishers of the North. 
The Century Company has been especially hospita- 
ble to Southern writers, and most appreciative of 
Southern topics. But these writers and these topics 
were separate and apart from any general plan and 
purpose such as we had in view. If any one, will 
make an examination of our two volumes, we think 
he will find running through them, and connect- 
ing each with the other, a distinct plan and pur- 
pose to which the separate articles are all subordi- 
nated and to the accomplishment of which each con- 
tributes. 

With the close of these volumes this work of mak- 
ing a distinct literature of the South—not as some- 
thing apart from English literature, but enriching it 
as does the literature of New England—will not 
cease. It is in the hands of hundreds scattered 
every where. It will find its own channel of expres- 
sion as surely as the rivers find their way to the sea. 
There is a natural personal regret in the suspension 
of a magazine even as young as this, but it is only a 
temporary check at most. The spirit which we have 
sought to represent in these pages is the spirit of 
growth, of power, of creative strength ; it is not that 
of decay. And on these last pages of the magazine, 
it is not an epitaph we write, but a prediction of 
continued advancement. ‘ 


HE socialist proclaims that governmental control 

of all private affairs is the sole remedy for the 
evils whereof modern society is rife. He teaches that 
the inconveniences occasioned by the unequal distri- 
bution of property and the undue accumulation of 
wealth, the suffering which results from unemployed 
poverty and ill-paid labor, the wrongs—intentional 
or unconscious—done in the hard and constant fric- 
tion which the general and ceaseless struggle for ex- 
istence produces, can all be avoided or cured by ob- 
literating the individual and making the State om: 
nipotent. Individual enterprise, competitive effort, 
benefits some—usually the few—at the expense of 
others, the many. The acquisition of proper y and 
its perpetuation in any manner by one set of people 
condemns many others to want and privation. These 
things, therefore, it is argued, should be discouraged 
or forbidden, and a community of effort be induced, 
a community of goods be instituted in their stead. 
In order to correct and, if possible, eliminate from 
the social system the harsh and inequitable meth- 
ods which, sanctioned by long custom and intrenched 
in law, exalt certain classes while they oppress the 
mass of mankind, “ making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer,’’ creating a plutocracy, while denying 
even bread and standing room to the millions, in 
order to accomplish this incalculable beneficial re- 
form—than which the promise given Israel was not 
more glorious, nor the mission of the Savior scarce 
more blessed—it is necessary, and only necessary, we 
are assured, to relinquish all interest and care of our 
private and personal affairs, or rather cease to have 
any private and personal affairs, and permit a pater- 
nal government to assume and exercise a complete 
( 773) 
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and incessant supervision over every thing that con- 
cerns us, providing all that we need, doing all that 
we require, carefully supplying us with a full share 
of our daily bread, as jealously watching lest our 
grasping neighbor and former millionaire gets more 
than his. 

It is a beautiful and attractive theory, and has the 
merit not only of promising to cure all moral and 
social ills—all ills, indeed, that flesh is heir to, save 
those inseparable from gravitation, old age, and ma- 
laria — but disposes in advance of every objection that 
may be offered. For how, urge its propounders most 
logically, can it afford “all general and special re- 
lief,’’ as we have demonstrated, if it fail to work well 
in any respect? 

We can see no reason why these socialistic theories, 
which have heretofore been confined almost entirely 
to the continent of Europe, should not, having al- 
ready obtained some root in England and America, 
ultimately grow and flourish in these two countries 
into much larger fruitage than in their original habi- 
tat. In France, in Germany, and indeed in almost 
every part of Europe where the socialistic gospel has 
been preached, its evangelists have not been held in 
much favor, and their sermons have been practically 
answered by stubborn facts. 

While the blood of the martyrs was the seed of the 
ancient church, the modern proselyter finds it much 
more expedient to fertilize his moral vineyard with 
the blood of other men rather than with his own. 
In England, where radicalism in politics has already 
partially prepared the way, the socialist should find a 
more inviting field, and he might receive encourage- 
ment to experiment there, since Carlyle has declared 
that ‘‘in England’ there are “ thirty millions of peo- 
ple, mostly fools.’ In America, with a population 
nearly double that of England, and an even larger per- 
centage, perhaps, of that sort of material which Carlyle 
amiably supposed to constitute the majority of his 
countrymen, he may reach the consummation of his 
hopes and aims. Here there are.no hereditary preju- 
dices to combat, no effete conservatism, clinging like 
second nature to high and low, to overcome, but the 
moral and political ‘‘ world is all before him where to 
choose.”’ His creed, while not in #ecord with the ear- 
lier American ideas, is much in sympathy with some 
of later date which are very fashionable and potent. 
And the policy of socialism will command the in- 
dorsement of that most influential citizen in every 
American community, ‘‘ the election boss.’’ A great 
many people in this country have already subscribed 
to that article of the faith, so happily formulated by 
the Irishman, that ‘‘one man is as good as another, 
and a d—d sight betther,”’ and we are virtually agreed 
that in public affairs we should discountenance as 
heretical the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
and act as nearly as possible on the cardinal socialis- 
tic tenet that the chief end and most important func- 
tion of government is to take care of the unfit. 

In short, we are to have a human in lieu of a di- 
vine providence, and receive the conclusions of finite 
logic, in these progressive generations, as more satis- 
factory than the slower and less scrutable processes of 
the Infinite Wisdom. The government which shall 
do for us all the marvels predicted wili be a sort of 
scientific substitute for deity. If we be of good faith, 
if we hearken to the prophets and worship no golden 
calves in the way of private interests, we shall be led 
out of the dreary wilderness, wherein humanity has 
for ages stumbled along, over rights and into all 


manuer of wrongs, and be safely conducted to a 
land flowing with the milk and honey of rhetorical 
promise. 

There is, however, one and but one disheartening 
reflection suggested by this fascinating programme. 
That, i’ faith, is a staggerer. and assumes proportions 
more and more formidable the more closely and 
more constantly it is considered. Out of what mate- 
rials is this wonder-working government to be con- 
structed? The most able and enthusiastic writers on 
this subject, so far as our humble studies of it have 
informed us; the eloquent lecturers who deliver the 
beautiful discourses on socialism, whence we have 
gathered the pearls which adorn this modest offering, 
speak of their proposed government as if it were not 
only an existent, but a self-created entity, distinct 
and complete in itseli—a something quite independ- 
ent of the people, and at once apart from and supe- 
rior to them. For that matter, to be all and do all 
they claim, it must certainly be very superior to any 
people we or any body else ever saw. But that’s the 
impression their description of this government 
makes on the ordinary mind; that it is not to be by 
the people, or out of the people—it is too good for 
that—but that it is to be some extraordinary power, 
made for the purpose, in order to accomplish what 
man-made governments have never heretofore been 
able to do. Ceaselessly active and vigilant, omnis- 
cient and impartial, impersonal and inexorable as the 
Greek destiny, beneficent as a Christian saint, it will 
exhibit characteristics which have never been, how- 
ever much they ought to be, regarded as distinct- 
ively governmental. 

Of course we can not by any process of intellect- 
ual deglutition get this down. It is directly in the 
teeth of all history and human experience, and 
would overtax the credulity of any man who knows 
his own generation, even had he never learned the 
record of any other. The socialistic declaration of 
principles, when it becomes—if it ever shall—the 
organic law of new political communities, will meet 
the fate of every constitution promulged for the reg- 
ulation of political conduct. Whatever its framers 
may have intended, it will be interpreted in accord- 
ance with the instincts and wishes of the old human 
nature. The officials chosen to administer the gov- 
ernment, unusually exalted and responsible as their 
functions are to be, will most likely resemble other 
officials, and be no more conscientious and intelli- 
gent and no less susceptible to the temptations which 
assail those in place and power. Toexpect any thing 
else would be to confess ourselves a part of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s majority. 

Yet. if we can not approve either the principles or 
the practice of the socialist: if we deem him in error 
both in what he believes and in what he does—wrong 
in what he seeks to accomplish, wrong in the meth- 
ods by which he proposes to work—nevertheless we 
are inclined to concede him a sincerity which half 
redeems his madness. We speak now of the philo- 
sophie propounder of theories, not of the ruffians, 
anarchists, and that ilk with which he is sometimes 
confounded. Having no clear conception of what he 
wants, he must encounter the ridicule which men 
always incur when they are recognized as cranks. 
Yet by the side of the average politician and legisla- 
tor he shows like Hyperion among the Satyrs, wan- 
dering and lost indeed, but not false and obscene. 
He may attempt that which may not be done, or if 
done, would bring disaster, but he is not of those 
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who consent to what they do not understand, or, un- 
derstanding, do not approve, for the sake of a seat 
by the flesh-pots. He has an honest aim, if an im- 
possible goal. He really desires to pilot the ship 
of state into some harbor, and is not content with 
being merely a barnacle on its keel. When he pro- 
poses to convert the country into a great work-shop, 
with hospital wards attached, to be officially run by 
bosses and walking delegates and public nurses who 
shall see that every sound man, willing to work, gets a 
job, and that every sick man takes his medicine, he at 
least believes in the efficacy of what he is trying to 
do, honestly thinking it practicable and right. Is he 
not more deserving of respect than the Republican 
statesman who obtains his vote under false pretenses 
of sympathy, or the loud-mouthed Democratic ex- 
horter, who, prating about the teachings of Jefferson 
and the ancient principles of the party, gives aid and 
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support to every measure, State or national, which 
ean centralize power and emasculate individual free- 
dom? We can easily detect the fallacies of socialism, 
and we smile at the suggestion that mankind may 
be induced to consent in some grand convention to 
abolish property and relinquish private rights, are 
amazed that any one can really believe it possible to 
organize a government which shall be guardian, ped- 
agogue, and dry nurse; yet we are not startled when 
we hear men whose whole political education has 
been in another and entirely different sch@l, advo- 
eating policies which may slowly but most surely 
produce just such a political condition as the socialist 
wishes, and when we see measures adopted and laws 
enacted whose necessary and certain effect, if they 
have effect, must be to convert into a machine, much 
like that the socialist has designed, a government 
inaugurated in aspirations just the reverse. 
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General John C. Breckinridge used to tell a 
story of ante-bellum politics, which he enjoyed none 
the less because the joke was on himself. On one oc- 
easion during his second canvass for Congress, he had 
an appointment to speak in a certain county where 
the sentiment of the voters was pretty equally di- 
vided, and partisan prejudice against him very fairly 
set off the strong personal devotion which he could 
so generally inspire. He felt, therefore, an usual in- 
terest in the event of this meeting, and determined 
to exert to the utmost the powers of oratory and per- 
suasion which had so often served him. He was 
quartered on the previous night at the house of a 
Mr. C., an enthusiastic personal friend and “leading 
Democrat” of the county. Until the small hours of 
the morning they were engaged in consultation. 
Many momentous strategical questions were discuss- 
ed and settled, and the status of numerous precinct 
politicians of acknowledged “‘ influence,” but as yet 
‘doubtful,’ anxiously considered. Soon after break- 
fast they entered Mr. C.’s buggy, and drove rapidly to 
the place where the meeting was to be held. It was 
known that the crowd would assemble at an early 
hour, and both deemed it important that the ‘‘ Ma- 
jor” should actively employ two or three hours in 
““mixing.”” 

When they reached the ground Major Breckinridge 
did ** mix,’’ and to good purpose, if the earnest ap- 
probation accorded his remarks about the crops and 
the live stock and the open-mouthed laughter which 
greeted his jests were any evidence thereof. His 
friend, inthe meantime, was doubtless well employ- 
ed also, but the Major saw nothing of him until the 
hour for speaking was announced, and he mounted 
the stand along with the other prominent citizens. 

It was scarcely necessary to say that John C. Breck- 
inridge, at that period, had no peer in Kentucky 
upon the stump; all that is a matter of history. But 
those who never saw or heard him can form no con- 
ception of the wonderful magnetism of the man. It 
resided as much in his look and gesture as in his 
voice. 

Often a mere glance over the crowd while he re- 
mained seated and silent would elicit wild cheers, 


and a tumult of feeling that could scarcely be stilled. 
On this occasion he surpassed himself, and seemed 
resolved to subject every auditor and conquer every 
prejudice. The crowd soon yielded to the spell of his 
eloquence, with one exception. A tall, burly, hard- 
featured, sarcastic-looking ‘‘cuss’’ had posted him- 
self in the front rank of the closely packed audience, 
and it became immediately apparent that he was 
not a ‘‘Brackinridge man,” but very hostile to the 
Democratic candidate and orator. 

Indeed, before the speaker had well opened his 
argument, this individual had interrupted him half 
a dozen times in an exceedingly offensive manner. 
The crowd became indignant—Mr. C. arose, and in a 
voice almost inarticulate with wrath, threatened the 
noisy ruffian with expulsion and punishment, if he 
did not desist. ‘‘ You shet your d—m head, Jim C.,” 
responded the offender, “I reckon this air a free 
country, and I’m gwyne to talk.’ Then a universal 
rush was about to be made on him, but here Major 
Breckinridge interfered. He deprecated the popular 
fury, and begged that the man might be allowed to 
remain, modestly announcing his belief that if he 
would only listen, he would be converted. The 
crowd became pacified, the defiant disturber of the 
peace grunted that he would be quiet and listen, but 
added, “‘ You’ll have a h-ll of a time a convertin’ of 
me,’’ and the orator proceeded. The speech seemed 
now addressed particularly to this individual, who 
still maintained a conspicuous position. No longer 
noisy and boisterous, he was yet sufficiently demon- 
strative in the way of look and gesture, and intimated 
his dissent by derisive glances and half- muttered 
ejaculations of contempt. Gradually, however, his 
manner changed, as the voice, whose “ mellifluous 
thunder” used to sway all hearts, poured on him in 
the full tide of its winning, resistless eloquence. The 
rigid terrors of his brow relaxed, the smile of scorn 
faded from his lip, he shifted from one foot to the 
other, as uneasy as a bear on hot plates, and turned 
once or twice as if seeking to escape, but the dense 
crowd held him in his place. Tears at length began 
to steal down his cheeks, and finally bursting into 
sobs, he exclaimed, “‘ By h-ll, Brackinridge, you kin 
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beat ’em all! I’m fur you agin the worl’.’’ The effect 
on the audience was electrical. All opposition van- 
ished at once, and in one grand cheer the crowd de- 
clared itself unanimously “ for Brackinridge.”’ 

As the Major and Mr. C. were riding home in the 
cool of the evening, the former, all aglow still with his 
triumph, alluded to the incident just described with 
pardonable pride, ‘‘ I must have been making a pretty 
good speech, C.’’ he said, ‘‘to affect that fellow as I 
did.’”’ “‘ You think you did it, do you?” said C. dryly, 
with a very quizzical glance out of the corner of his 
eye. An imdefinable dismay smote the Major, a dim 
feeling that some cherished conviction was about to 
be destroyed, that something on which he had relied 
was about to be proven delusive. ‘‘ Why,’ he stam- 
mered, what do yon mean?” 

“Well I'll tell you. While you was ‘mixing,’ I 
caught sight of this fellow, who is the biggest bum- 
mer unhung, but as smart as an old coon. I knew 
the people here did n’t know much about him, for he 
don’t live in this precinct. Thinks I, I'll put Bill to 
work right off. I called him to one side, and says I, 
‘Bill, how do you stand in this race?’ Said he, ‘I’m 
out of it; neither side ain’t never showed cause yit.’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘I’ll give you ten dollars if you’ll go 
to work for Breckinridge.’ He reflected a moment, 
‘Jim C.’ he said, ‘if you’ll make it twenty-five I'll act 
a piece afore that crowd to-day which 'ull fetch every 
dad burned son-of-a-gun in it; git ’em all. I’ll jes’ 
have ’em a-whoopin’ fur Brackinridge.’ With that 
he sketched the programme you saw him carry out. 
Before he got half through I closed the bargain. I 
felt sure that you would show up welJl—do the mag- 
nanimous and all that, and I felt that we had the 
work done. Now don’t you think I did pretty well, to 
put that fellow up?’ 

General Breckinridge always declared that for a 
moment he felt stunned, dazed—and then as it all 
dawned on him 1n its full significance, as he realized 
the dramatic perfection and histrionic success of the 
plot, he forgot all chagrin at finding that he had been 
deceived, in admiration of the rascal's ingenuity and 
cheek. E. 


Ata recent meeting of the Filson Club there 
was some consideration of the literary taste and 
attainments of the Kentucky people in the early days. 

An examination of the iterary productions of 
the period about 1800 showed a peculiar mixture 
of natural force with the crude ingredients of 
cultivated style. The native strength of the back- 
woods drew to its aid such suggestions of standard 
rules of rhetoric as had been able to follow the wind- 
ings of the Wilderness Road across the mountains 
and through the cane-brakes into the heart of Ken- 
tucky. The printing press was set up at an early day, 
and one of its most onerous tasks was to print the 
earnestly written reflections of the political thinkers 
of those times. Deliverances in the form of political 
letters addressed ‘‘ To the People of Kentucky "’ were 
common, and they of course were replied to by op- 
posing thinkers. Each side wrote from an exalted 
stand-point of pure patriotism. Those against whom 
the writer aimed his thunder were portrayed as ex- 
actly the opposite. These letters contained many 
swelling phrases and words; the writers were profuse 
in energetic statements, and were not intimidated 
by the appearance of exaggeration. Classic illustra- 
tions were used freely. Metaphor was popular, and a 
flavor of turgidity was not uncommon. 
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Among the specimens produced were the follow- 
ing: 

“The light and genial warmth of the world not 
only vivifies the animal and vegetable. kind that are 
valuable and pleasing, but also rears the noxious 
vapors, poisonous serpents, tigers and monsters. The 
glorious rays of American independence will gener- 
ate sycophants and Machiavels and despots as well as 
veterans and patriots.” 

* = * * 

“The reptiles of human nature who ents tram- 
ple upon American honor are not to be regarded 
merely as insects sporting in the sunshine of Liberty, 
but as the presumptuous vine who wraps itself about 
the trees of the forest, and takes upon itself the gov- 

2 wil you now, while the fields of battle are still 
discolored with the blood of your fathers, sit quiet 
and unmoved while mushrooms and upstarts without 
reserve tell yon that you are not to be trusted with 
your own 

But w riting and cabana in the ost days in Ken- 
tucky also took a practical turn. Although the set- 
tlement of the State began more than a hundred 
years after the establishment of the Eastern States, 
the publication of the decisions of the Court of Ap- 
peals began earlier than like reports began to be 
made in many of the old States, earlier for instance 
than Massachusetts, and very little later than the 
Carolinas and Virginia. 


MIGRATORY. 


De hawk en de buzzard went ter de Nor’, 
’T ain't gwine rain no mo’! 
Buzzard come back wid er broken jaw, 
Tain't gwine rain no mo’! 
Miss Creecy' Miss Creecy! I love Miss Creecy 80; 
Yer stealin’ up, Miss Jincy, but yer stealin’ up 
too slow 


De wren en de robin went ter de Wes’, 
’T ain’t gwine rain no mo’! 
Robin come back wid er bloody breas’, 
'T ain’t gwine rain no mo’ | 
Miss Creecy! Miss Creecy! I love Miss Creecy so; 
Yer stealin’ up, Miss Jincy, but yer stealin’ up 
too slow. 


De snipe en de killdee’ went ter de E’s’, 
’T ain’t gwine rain no mo’! 
Killdee’ come back wid er spliced wris’, 
’Tain’t gwine rain no mo’! 
Miss Creecy! Miss Creecy! I love Miss Creecy so; 
Yer stealin’ up, Miss Jincy, but yer stealin’ up 
too slow. 


De thrush en de swaller went ter de Souf, 
’T ain’t gwine rain no mo’! 
Swaller come back wid er open mouf, 
’T ain’t gwine rain no mo’! 
Miss Creecy! Miss Creecy! I love Miss Creecy so ; 
Yer stealin’ up, Miss Jincy, but yer stealin’ up 
too slow. 


De owl en de mockin’-bird stayed at home, 
’T ain’t gwine rain no mo’! 
De mock-bird sing, ‘‘ Yer bes’ not roam!” 
’T ain’t gwine rain no mo’! 
Miss Creecy! Miss Creecy! I love Miss Creecy 80; 
Yer stealin’ up, Miss Jincy, but yer stealin’ up 


too slow. 
ELI SHEPPERD. 
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